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I am interested in Middies 1 Bloomers (1) 


Knicker Suits _] Blouses [_] 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, 


know their middies 





HEN 62 out of every 100 Girl 

Scouts say that they prefer the 
MAN O’ WAR Middy to all other makes, 
as they did in answering a recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the AMERICAN GIRL 
Macazine, they surely must have good 
reasons for their preference. And they 
have. MAN O° WAR was the pioneer for 
putting smart style and becoming fit in 
middies. The MAN O° WAR Middy is 
made with sloped sides so that it will 
fit trimly over the hips. And it is strik- 
ingly becoming. Stout girls look slimmer 
and slim girls look trimmer in MAN O’ 
WAR Middies. 

The smartly tailored middy worn by 
the girl who has just sent the arrow to 
the bull’s-eye is MAN O’ WAR No. A-Il, 
one of the most popular of all. It is made 
in snow-white Super Jean, doubly 
stitched throughout and launders like a 
fine handkerchief. The collar fits well 
and the whole middy looks as though it 
were made to order. There is a handy 
pocket, a tie loop and a deep hem at 
the bottom. And the price is truly 
moderate. 

There are also MAN O’ WAR 
Bloomers, Knickers, Blouses—every- 
thing for school, camp and gym. They 
are all identified by the little green label 
with a picture of a battleship which is 
our guarantee of quality and correct 
style. Look for the trademark at your 
local store. If you do not know where 
MAN O’ WAR Middies are sold locally, 
please use the coupon and we will send 
you the address and an interesting style 
booklet. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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In Boston — 





Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
\ Scout Equipment, is lo- 
7] cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 





Jordan Marsh Company 
















Girl 


(RL Scout ap- [% 
parel and equip |#= 
ment isa hobby with F: 
The Hecht Co. In F 
our Girl Scout sec- fF: 
tion, you will find 
salespersons who are f 
interested in Girl F 
Scout activities, and F:; 
therefore serve you } 
intelligently. 





























In St. Paul— | | 








~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


helen Sele 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 























Juliette Low and: 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


‘<7 MET Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

last week and have since mo- 
tored two hundred miles to Louth 
to see his bust of John Smith. It 
is a rare good thing.” 

In this way did Juliette Low 
record in her diary, one day back 
in 1911, the meeting that began a 
friendship that led, the next year, 
to the founding of the Girl Scout 
movement in America. For Sir 
Robert’s Boy Scout work in En- 
gland so fired Mrs. Low’s imagina- 
tion that she seized the idea, car- 
ried it back to her home in Savan- 
nah, and deftly refashioned it to 
suit the needs of girls. 

The diary, parts of which appear 
in Mr. Arthur Gordon’s chapter in 
the new book about Mrs. Low, 
Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts, 
refers again and again to Sir 
Robert’s work and ideals. Mrs. 
Low writes: “He has ideas which, if 
I follow them, a more useful sphere 
of work might be opened to me 
in future.” To one whose strongest 
trait was her “yearning and crav- 
ing to be of use to others,” such 
ideas were irresistible. 

You can read more about the 
beginnings of Girl Scouting in the 
book about Mrs. Low, and many 
fascinating things about this gay 
and original Founder of ours—ac- 
counts of her boarding school days 
and her travels that will make you 
chuckle. It is a rather unusual sort 
of biography, made up of stories 
of Mrs. Low written by those who 
knew her best—a fitting memorial. 

Another memorial, the Juliette 
Low Memorial Fund, has been 
slowly growing. Gifts have now 
reached nearly $18,500, and every 
day troops from various parts of 
the country, and individual Girl 
Scouts send in contributions. 

Checks or money orders should 
be made payable to Girl Scouts, 
Inc., and mailed to National Head- 
quarters, 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Mark the en- 
velope “Memorial Fund.” 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A © S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS ac 








In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare 
serving Girl Scouts just 
as we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samters 


Scranton, Pa. 





In Rochester— 








GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 





In Indianapolis 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 





all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 
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His 


answer 


milk 


Tue man who knows speaks 
with all the authority of modern 
science behind him. He guesses 
at nothing. His word and his 
reasons are SO convincing as 
to leave us in no uncertainty. 


HERE was atime when peo- 


ple could only hope that the © 


milk they used was safe to use. 
They couldn’t even be sure of its 
purity and richness. Now we can 
be sure about it. The man who 
knows tells us that Evaporated 
Milk— both protected and per- 
fected in purity—is always uni- 
formly rich— more than twice 
as rich as ordinary milk—is al- 
ways absolutely safe—free from 
the dangers which people one 
time had to fear. 


These Are the Reasons 

By a scientific method, sixty 
per cent. of the water is taken 
from pure, fresh milk. Nothing 
is added to it. That makes it more 
than twice as rich as ordinary 
milk. Then it is put in sealed con- 
tainers and sterilized — made 
absolutely free from anything 
that could destroy its freshness. 
The sealed container protects its 
purity and richness. Evaporated 


woh een 


on. 









? 


Milk, on the pantry shelf, is as 
pure and fresh as when it left the 
farm, as safe asif there were not 
a germ in the universe. 


In Place of Cream 

Rich enough to use in place of 
cream, Evaporated Milk makes 
better food than cream can make 
—for this reason: Cream is rich 
in only one food element of milk 
—butterfat. Evaporated Milk is 
rich in all the food substances of 
milk — the substances which 
make milk — not cream — the 
most nearly perfect of all foods. 


Makes Better Food 
Used in place of cream, Evapo- 
rated Milk builds better bones 
and better teeth—makes better 
food and promotes health. Yet 


ae 
A 
te 







A i, it osaialiass than half as much 


as cream, for every cream use. 


Extraordinary Milk 
Evaporated Milk can never be 
skimmed milk. The cream never 
separates. It stays in the milk. 
Diluted to suit any milk need, it 
still contains all the precious food 
substances. Diluted to suit any 
use, it costs no more—in many 
places less—than ordinary milk. 


Protected and perfected, by 
scientific method, in purity, rich- 
ness and safety, Evaporated Milk 
is the modern cream and milk 
supply for every use. 


Send for Our Booklets 





EvaporaTeED MILK AssociaTION 
999 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 


Name 





Street_ 


City 





State __ 














EVAPORATED MILK 
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Richer ~ ~safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 
Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf 
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Along the 


" UR magazine”—that is what girls who read 

6) THE AMERICAN GiRL say as they take it out 

of the wrapper each month and start turning 

over the pages. For THe AMErican Girt belongs 

to the girls who read it—and the reason is that they 
all help to make it. 

Think of the girls who have made this issue, 
for instance. There is Harriet Gersman who asked 
Phyllis Duganne to write the story that begins the 
book. You remember our “Made-to-Order” story 
contest last autumn, when we asked you all to write 
in and say just what stories you wanted, and just 
whom you wanted to write them. And twelve of 
the letters were selected and twelve authors went 
right to work on the stories! 

One writer has had a long correspondence with 
her co-author, and another is planning to spend 
the day with the girl whose story she is writing “so 
that we can work together on it,” she wrote, “just 
as real collaborators ought to do.” There was 
Augusta Huiell Seaman who wrote Delilah 
Blaugh’s story last month, and Samuel Scoville, 
Jr. who will write Alberta Lee’s story next month, 
and the month after that Jane Abbott, and then the 
other authors. All writing stories for THe AMERI- 
can Girt that girls have asked for! 

But Harriet is only one of the girls who have 
helped to make this very issue. Elizabeth Dyar 
Russell, who wrote the beautiful and thrilling 
story, Toll of the Desert, is a girl herself, and 
Muriel Hochdoff, whose charming little May Day 





Editor’s Trat 


pageant you will want to give with your own troop, 
is a Girl Scout in New York City. 

Then there is Jacqueline Farley, who thought 
it would be a good idea if the magazine had some 
ghost stories that girls could tell around the camp- 
fire. And you will remember that last month we 
did ask you to send in your best ghost stories, and 
you should see how they have been coming in. 

Then there are Ann Lee and Bernice Gibbs and 
M. A. Berlinghoff whose work you will find on 
The Beholder, and Janet Roberts and Margaret 
Howser on the Scribes’ pages. 

But even more helpful than the girls who write 
for the magazine are all of you who help edit it— 
who write in saying, “Dear Camille Davied, Why 
don’t you have more mystery stories,” or “I did 
like this article,” or “I didn’t like that cover,” or 
“Please have this in the magazine,” or “Please 
don’t have any more of that.” 

Do youknowthat we have the/ AmaGirl W ho— 
articles because so many girls wrote that they liked 
them? And do you know that Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man is writing a new mystery book this very minute 
for us, because you have written to ask for one? 

So thank you all, dear editors, for all the letters 
you write and all the suggestions you make and 
for all the help you give. Whenever anyone says 
to me, “Camille Davied, THE AMERICAN GIRL is 
exactly the kind of magazine that girls like,” I 
always smile to myself and think of you all and say, 
“Of course it is. The girls themselves make it.” 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 66 
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From a painting by Joan Esley 








Song for Youth 


By Dana BurRNET 


Gather all the sweet of May, 
Lock it tenderly away, 
Precious night and perfect day. 


Make a trove of shining things, 
Roses, raindrops, dreams and wings; 


Catch a skylark while he sings! 


Gather all the summer's sweet, 
Hush of heaven, song of street, 
Stars that dance on silver feet! 


Then grow old with gallant ease, 
For I am told such wealths as these 
Make the fairest memories! 


From ‘‘White People’* 
Harper and Brothers 
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There, crumpled against a group of trees, glistening in the last 
faint rays of the setting sun, lay the plane like a dead bird 


Tomboy! 


That was what they called her in the French school where they were 
trying to make a lady out of her—another Made-to-Order story 


OGER ISHAM stood _be- 
R side his sister at the open 
casement window of his 
house, looking across the green val- 
ley to the ridge of hills beyond. 
Silhouetted against the blue sky, four horses and four 
horsemen waited, as for some signal. Then a shout came 
ringing across the echoing valley and the four horses 
plunged forward. 

Cora Isham closed her eyes and turned away, as though 
she could not bear to watch that headlong gallop. “Four 
sons!” she repeated, accusingly. “Sons, every one of them!” 

The father of the four forgot, for a moment, his sister’s 


By PHYLLIS DUGANNE 
and HARRIET GERSMAN 
Illustrations by Edward Monks 


presence; his blue eyes were shin- 
ing with boyish exhilaration. 

“Look at that kid ride!” he 
murmured to himself. 

Halfway down the slope, one 
horse had begun to gain. Two moved close beside it, 
straining forward, and the fourth was soon abandoned 
entirely. At the foot of the valley they were lost from sight; 
then there appeared the head of the brown horse, with the 
brown, cropped head of its rider almost indistinguishable 
against its neck. Clattering hoofs came up the gravel drive- 
way, a slim leg in a muddy riding boot was swung across 
the brown horse’s back as the victor leaped to the ground 
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and flung up a triumphant arm—her gesture of victory. 

“I suppose,” said Cora Isham, dryly, “that that object 
is my niece?” 

The Object had caught sight of her father, and she came 
toward the window in long, boyish strides. 

“T guess that'll put Rodge and Freddy in their place!” 
she said, in a husky, breathless voice. Her teeth gleamed 
white against her brown face as she grinned at him. She 
put up a brown hand to brush back a lock of hair and left 
a smudge of black upon her damp forehead. Then her eyes, 
blue and steady like her father’s, envisioned her aunt, and 
the grin faded. ““Oh—hullo,” she said, without enthusiasm. 
“When’d you get here?” Boy-like, she wiped her hand 
across the leg of her dusty riding breeches and proffered it 
to her aunt through the open window. 

Cora Isham smiled at her, but without moving. “Don’t 
you think you might come in and wash your face and kiss 
your only aunt, Georgianna?” 

The girl looked at her father silently. Then she turned 
toward her three brothers who had come up and dis- 
mounted and were standing, like three young Indians, 
stolidly surveying their father’s sister. 

“Hi! Aunt Cora’s here. Go on in and wash up!” 

Their father laughed. ‘Go put up the horses, kids, and 
come in.” As the four disappeared about the side of the 
house, he met his sister’s gaze rather guiltily. Four sons! 
Certainly one who did not know would never suspect 
Georgianna of being a girl. “Oh, I suppose you're right, 
Cora,” he admitted. 

The sound of four pairs of feet in riding boots thun- 
dered up the staircase; doors banged, smothered laugh- 
ter drifted down into the living-room. A boy’s voice 
rang clearly—‘Hey, George, lend me a necktie, will 
you?” And in an amazingly brief time, the four Ishams, 
in immaculate white knickers and sweaters, their faces 
glowing pink from cold showers, filed meekly into 
the living-room. Rodge and Freddy, the twins, Peter, 
the baby—but dare call him that to his face!—and 
Georgianna Isham, the first-born, the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of the house. 

Her father looked at her, with pride and a sort of 
wistfulness. Cora was right, of course—something had 
to be done about Georgianna. Fifteen years old—she 
was becoming a young lady! Or at least, he corrected 
himself, it was time for her to be becoming a young lady! 

He told her their decision after lunch, and she took 
it like a man, like a soldier. She took it standing up, her 
hands clenched into fists in the pockets of her knicker- 
bockers. If only she had really been the young lady Aunt 
Cora said she should be, she could have gone away, after-, 
ward, and cried. But she wasn’t. So she strode out of the 
house, not even glancing at the three boys who were wait- 
ing apprehensively outside, and marched past them to 
the stables where Harry, the hired man, was currying 
her horse. Ordinarily, she’d be doing that herself, but 
Aunt Cora’s coming had changed everything. 

“Well,” she remarked, finally, in a flat little voice so 
unlike her own that Harry looked up at her and stared, 
“they’re going to put me in school in France!” 

“Yeah?” said Harry. “Well, France ain’t so bad.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. Harry had been in 
France during the war, a mechanic in aviation. He’d 
told her a Jot about that. 

“They’re going to make a young lady of me!” she 
blurted. 

“Yeah ?” he repeated. 

“Yeah!” she said, defensively. He looked up again 
and smiled at her, and because her heart was aching 
with misery, because the lump that had come into her 
throat when her father told her was still there, choking 
her, her blue eyes darkened angrily. “It’s nothing to 


smile about!” she said. “How would you like it?” And 
then, because the picture of Harry’s becoming a young 
lady was so very absurd, they both burst out laughing, and 
the three boys, who had been hovering on the verandah, 
wondering what terrible thing had happened, came scam- 
pering up like puppies eager to play, at the sound of their 
sister’s laugh. 


Georgianna liked the boat. Aunt Cora was seasick, and 
she found a secret, un-niecely satisfaction in that fact. 
Moreover, it gave her the freedom of the ship. She climbed 
from the lowest deck to the highest; she explored the engine- 
room, the kitchens and the captain’s quarters. Though the 
unfamiliar skirts of her dresses blew about her legs and 
were forever catching and ripping, she played deck-tennis 
and shuffleboard. At the end of the second day she knew 
more about the boat’s engines, its tonnage, its fuel consump- 
tion, than anyone except the captain and crew. 

Then the landing in France! There was no time to be 
homesick in all the excitement and adventure of that! When 
Aunt Cora’s timid French failed her, in the customs, Georgi- 
anna took charge and flung in, for good measure, a few 
stray phrases of American-Army French she had learned 
from Harry—terse equivalents of “Applesauce !’”’—which 
caused the moustached officer in charge to look at her in 
mingled amusement and respect. The train, with its funny 
little compartments and woman conductor delighted her. 
She must remember, she told herself, to write the boys about 
the hysterical shrieks of French locomotives—which sound- 
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ed, she decided, exactly as though the engineers had tickled 
them with a feather. They amused her the whole way. 

They were to be in Paris a week, to prepare her school 
wardrobe, and for the first time in her fifteen years of life, 
Georgianna Isham was thrilled by something which the 
boys would not understand. Clothes! Clothes, to Georgi- 
anna, had always been a necessary protection against 
weather and briars—and nothing more. But now, seated 
beside her aunt in a pleasant, carpeted room, she looked, 
with round eyes, upon the slim models who paraded before 
them in a succession of dresses, and decided that perhaps 
being a young lady had its compensations. 

Her heart raced excitedly when at last they set forth for 
the school. It was in a little country town, and a motor-bus 
met them at the station. Georgianna’s trunks were hoisted 
to its flat top where they slid about and bumped during 
the long ride. School! There were only two other American 
pupils, Madame Maurois had written. She wondered how 
old they were, where they came from, and what they would 
be like. She sat, very still, beside her aunt, watching the 
countryside slip past. There were farmhouses, red-roofed 
with tiles that looked like flower-pots neatly sliced in half; 
along the ridgepoles of cottages and thatched barns, red 
poppies and grass grew against the sky. White oxen moved 
slowly, pulling farm-wagons; the women with bare heads 
and long, full skirts walked beside them. There was a sud- 
den droning noise, and an aeroplane, oddly out of place in 
this Old World setting, cut across the white, puffy clouds. 

The bus swept about a curve and there, set high on a 
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a hill like her own house at home, a great, cream-colored 
building stood in the sunlight. The chauffeur turned, nod- 
ding and smiling at Georgianna. 

The school! 

It was with an open mind, a willingness to like this place 
and its occupants, that Georgianna Isham entered the wide 
front door. A group of girls, passing from what was appar- 
ently the dining-room to a side door opening into a walled 
garden, stared at her, and Georgianna stared frankly back. 
They were dressed exactly alike, in box-pleated aprons of 
black cotton that hung from their necks to below their knees, 
cotton stockings, and noiseless, low-heeled shoes. Each girl 
was carrying a chunk of bread and a square piece of 
chocolate. 

“It is the half-hour’s recreation,”” Madame Maurois 
explained. 

Aunt Cora was asking questions and Georgianna moved 
shyly towards the garden door. High plaster walls enclosed 
it; there was no gate. The girls were munching their bread 
and chocolate, talking together in low voices, flashing oc- 
casional glances from bright, dark eyes in her direction. 

Girls! Georgianna had never known any girls. For the 
five years since her mother’s death, she had lived, summer 
and winter, with her father and brothers and Mr. Daven- 
port, the tutor, with only Mrs. Pratt, the housekeeper, and 
Myra, her middle-aged daughter, as feminine influences. 
Were all girls, she wondered, so still, so dignified ? 

After Aunt Cora departed, the two American pupils, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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“Comrades in honor 
as inone community,” 
so we might write it 
now when girls are 
in our colleges, too 

















By AURELIA 
HENRY REINHARDT 


How Shall a Girl 


O CHOOSE one’s college! What a delightful oppor- 

tunity! For your choice will influence your life for 

four years. It will bring you your friends, your 
teachers, your recreations—the influences that will mould 
you (unless you are gutta percha) into a human being 
of intelligence, usefulness and happiness. 

I wish that every American girl who reads these pages 
would read the question which the editor asked mez, and 
then lift her eyes to look through the window beyond which 
lie the streets of her home city, the fields or the mountains 


ever she lives, may have a choice, for there are so many col- 
leges and universities that there are plenty to go around. 
Two generations ago this country became conscious that 
girls wanted higher and more varied kinds of education. 
Generous citizens founded and endowed colleges for women, 
older colleges and universities opened their doors to women, 
and since that time, in increasing numbers the American 
girl has had the privilege of choosing her college. 

It is exciting to have so many colleges to choose from, 
and serious, too, when we think over the many reasons. 


that mark the home ranch, or the group of 
houses that make the village, the station, or 
the oil lease that is hers—her home. What 
she sees should influence her choice of 
what and where her college shall be. 

Then, before she reads further, I wish 
she would turn the eyes of her mind to 
herself and ask, “Why do I plan to go to 
college? What shall I find there? What 
will I do when I find it, then and after- 
ward? What difference will the going and 
the finding make in my life?” The answers 
to these questions, which one finds in one’s 
own mind, are even more important as the 
bases of choice than the scene beyond the 
window—the environment one sees. 

In our day, every American girl, wher- 


R. REINHARDT, the 
writer of this article, is 

the President of Mills College, 
California. She writes of girls 
from her years of understand- 
ing and experience with them. 
You will remember that last 
month, in answer to our ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Should every girl go to 
college?’’ Mary Ross thought 
that not every girl should. But 
for the girl who is going, Dr. 
Reinhardt helps us find the 


answer to ‘‘What college?’ 


10 


But many girls go without much thought. 
They let their minds be made up for them. 

For example, when I asked a freshman 
why she chose Mills College she answered, 
“Because my grandmother went to Mills 
and my mother went to Mills. Our family 
will always go to Mills, world-without- 
end!” That freshman was not a cousin to 
the one who answered the same question 
by saying, ‘‘Because you wrote ‘K’.”” Which 
was a bit embarrassing to one who is not 
Mary Roberts Rinehart! 

The school to which one’s mother went 
may, of course, be very dear to us, and a 
college is proud to be loved and trusted. 
But every girl has the right to ask of her 
college, not only, “What did you do for my 









































Choose Her College? 


grandmother and for my mother,” but “What can you do 
for my mother’s daughter? What can you do for me?” 

I think of another instance where tradition replaced 
choice. I was talking with a young girl who told me she 
was a student at Dominican College. “I believe,” she said, 
“that one’s college should be a sort of sister to one’s 
church.” 

A third girl found an easy route to a particular college 
when she said, “Yes, indeed, I’m going to college, right 
here in town. It’s home, you know. I don’t need to bother. 
I just go.” And her father added, “I do think in some 
ways I should have planned to have her get something 
this town hasn't. But it wouldn’t be loyal to our town. 
After all, if education is at your door, why not take it?” 

Well, well! There is something very natural in these 
conclusions, and yet some of them are invalid. No one, not 
even an American girl who believes with truth that she 
has advantages over every girl in the world, can take 
education. It is not a medical prescription on the one hand, 
not a free gift on the other. It is an opportunity for self-de- 
velopment which takes time, concentration, and much dis- 
cipline. No one can give it to a girl, not even a loving father 
or a sacrificing mother. It has to be achieved. That the 
buildings are in one’s own city, that one is entitled on en- 
trance to wear college cut clothes, and a pin with Greek 
letters, that one wears at games a scarlet pennant, or an 
orange one, a blue or a gold—those are merely incidental. 
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Illustration by 
Harvé Stein 


If the choice of a college cannot be left entirely to tra- 
dition, neither can it be to geography. Girls who go south 
because of Florida oranges, west because of the California 
climate, north and east because of winter sports are ex- 
hibiting personal taste in regard to diet, temperature, and 
recreation. The taste may be excellent, but one may have 
these things without going to college for them—and college 
has something more than these to give. 

Perhaps more than taste in climate, one is drawn to 
choose by opinions of friends. “If you'll go, I’ll go.” “What 
perfect bliss, let’s both go!” “Let’s talk to Elizabeth, and 
the three of us will go!” “And to Lucille, and the four of 
us might.” And sometimes young adventurers, strength- 
ened in friendship, have studied for college entrance 
boards, passed them with flying colors, crossed the con- 
tinent to study and play in a long-dreamed of community 
and have enjoyed what all their doubting relatives have to 
confess proved to be a highly successful college career. And 
all these four “lived happily ever afterward.” College 
brought them wider horizons, hard tasks, splendid teachers, 
new ambitions, college degrees, and what is more important, 
fine preparation for efficient living. 

Taste in ceremonies sometimes decides a girl, hesitating 
between happy possibilities. May Day at Bryn Mawr, Tree 
Day at Wellesley, Greek Games at Barnard, the lake pageant 
at Mills, these may capture and hold our imaginations. 

(Continued on page 54) 





“Tom!” came a thin frail voice from behind them, and a tiny woman opened the door. 
“Tom Murphy, you been a-settin’ on that cold step long enough. Come in, now. I got the ket- 
tle on for tea.” Tom looked around. “Annie, this is the young lady from the North Side, 
who was so kind to me in the bank that time. Why don’t you ask her to have a cup of tea?’ 
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The Oldest G. A. R. 


He was a perfect old dear, but he didn’t want his name in the paper, 
and the editor had sent her for the story—what would you have done? 


HE EDITOR was signaling to 
her again—a downward 
stroke of the hand, like a beat 
in music. That meant, “Cut it short 
—lots of copy today. We’re full up.” 

So Judy’s fingers upon the typewriter keys pounded out 
the quick, set phrases with which she ended her obituaries 
when she was in a hurry, struck a row of naughts to show 
it was the end, and jerked the page out. Oh, if he’d only 
let her do something else besides “Deaths”! But that was 
regular cub reporter stuff and she’d been there only three 
months. She re-read the page so rapidly that her eyes flew 
back and forth as if on springs. Then she walked over to 
the editor’s desk and put it in his wire basket. 

Editor Lyman took it and read copy on it as he pushed 
through the swinging door to the composing room. 

She remembered how thrilled she had been when the 
editor had given her a booklet, Journal Style, to study when 
she first came. But she had written nothing but obituaries— 
and helped Mrs. Merrill, the gray-haired woman who did 
Society and Women’s Clubs. 

“I'd rather do ‘obits’ than your stuff,” Judy once told 
Van, the sport editor, whose desk was right behind hers. 

“At least tennis players don’t make a fuss if their ad- 
dresses are left off,” Van had winked. 

There had been one dreadful time when they had had to 
stop the presses because she had left off the earthly address 
of a prominent citizen who had died. Van had been nice 
about it then—had scrawled a note on a piece of copy 
paper and dropped it on her desk. “‘They’ve had to do that 
for better reporters than you,” the note said, and Judy 
was comforted. Van teased her about it ever since, though. 

The editor was back again. “You all up, Miss Allison?” 

At Judy’s nod, he came over to her desk, a slip of paper 
in his hand. “How’d you like to do some real reporting— 
an interview, in fact? 

“It’s nothing easy,” he went on, quickly. “It’s a hard 
assignment that I hand out to the cub every year, and they 
all fall down. It’s Tom Murphy. He’s the oldest G.A‘R., 
and I have a hunch a story about him would go big in the 
Decoration Day edition. See if you can get it. Make it as 
sobby as you want, but get details, too. Here’s the address. 
South End. Take the Grove Street car.” 

Judy took the paper and read the address, 64 Grand 
Street. She slipped the cracked black cover on her machine, 
and went to the locker for her tan coat and small felt hat. 
As she passed the editor’s desk, he said, ““We have the old 
gent’s history in the morgue. Might help you.” 

That had been a gruesome word to Judy when she first 
came to The Evening Journal, but she was used to it now. 
There was nothing the least terrifying about the row of 








dusty, green steel files in the corner. As she started 
toward them, the office cat, called Em in honor of that 
small unit of type measure, rubbed against her ankles. 


Then Judy passed the ticker that was peeling out lengths 
of yellow paper—the vital news of the day. The paper 
trailed on the dirty floor, littered with bits of paper and 
pencil shavings. A splintery floor it was, worn with the 
tread of many generations. 

At Van’s desk, she whispered, “Got a regular assignment 
this time—no store openings or lectures. Interview. Wish 
me luck. I'll need it, I suppose. I’m nervous already.” 


By HELEN DIEHL OLDS 
Illustration by W. C. Nims 
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Anyone could tell Van was sport 
editor by the angle of his green eye 
shade. “Sure.” He tilted back his 
chair on two legs. “You’re lucky, 
getting out a nice afternoon like 
this. What is it? Whose life history are you going after?” 

“Tom Murphy’s. I never heard of him.” Judy pulled 
open the ““M” drawer and fingered the rows of square, yel- 
low envelopes inside. Each one had a name typed in the 
upper left hand corner. The lives of all the prominent or 
near-prominent people in town were there. 

“Whew!” Van whistled. “You do need luck. I tried him 
couple of years ago when I was the cub. He hates reporters 
and won’t talk to ’em. He’s a pet of Lyman’s—he thinks 
it would be great to write up the old fellow, just because 
he is so determined not to be written up. It’s timely enough 
with Decoration Day next week and the special service for 
the G.A.R.’s—but shucks, there’s plenty of real, live news 
without it.” 

Judy had found the envelope marked, “Murphy, Tom,” 
and extracted it from the others. It contained a single typed 
sheet with such information as the date of birth and years 
in army. She waved Van a goodbye message. It was con- 
venient having him so close to her own desk. He had a 
dictionary, and she borrowed it often. Judy was a poor 
speller. 

On her way out, she brushed by Walt, the office boy. 
Fat, good-natured, lazy—that was Walt. But he had been 
Judy’s slave from the first. She told him where she was 
going. 

“Hope you get it,” he said, sincerely. “Gosh, first thing 
we know, you'll be the star reporter.” 

Walt, who was two years Judy’s junior, had had aspira- 
tions to be a reporter, too, but after his first day at the 
Journal, it was decided that he was better in the capacity 
of office boy. He often brought Judy a sandwich and malted 
milk in a paper container, when she was too busy to go out 
to lunch. 

How bright and clean outdoors was after the Journal 
office. Not that the office wasn’t bright with. sunlight 
streaming in through the broken panes of the skylight. 
But it was always musty somehow, with the odor of ink 
and oil that came in from the composing room, 

She hailed a red and yellow street car on the corner. 
Inside, she sat on the straw seat and gazed at the grey 
buildings of Springville. ‘‘My first real assignment,” she 
thought. 

It was a long ride to Grove Street, where she got off 
and hunted up Grand Street. It wasn’t a very grand street 
at all. Number 64 was a small, brown-painted house. On 
the porch steps, which were right on the sidewalk, sat an 
old man, in a patch of sunshine. He had wrinkled pink 
skin, faded blue eyes and white hair under his cap. He 
wore a bulgy sweater under his vest and coat, carpet slip- 
pers upon his feet, and was smoking a pipe. 

Judy knew he was Tom Murphy at once. She had re- 
hearsed some leading questions, but now her courage was 
leaving her. Suppose she walked around a bit and thought 
some more. No, that would be childish. Besides, Editor 
Lyman didn’t intend for her to stay long—the Dayton and 
Columbus papers would be in for her to clip and sort. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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INCE a tale must have a begin- 
ning as the thread in the cot- 
ton-spinner’s, hand, let me 

speak first of my family and home. 
I am told that both my parents died 
in an epidemic of typhoid when I 
was a few months old. Then it was 
that my father’s old widowed sister, 
Kuri, adopted me. She brought me 
up,in my father’s house in the vil- 
lage of Mayavati. 

In our village the first person to 
rouse herself from sleep was my aunt. 
Day after day, month on month, 
year after year, the thud of her bare 
feet on the village road marked the 
beginning of morn for every vil- 
lager. They knew by the sound of 
her slow walk that it was she who 
was going to bathe in the river. She 
returned home exactly when the sun 
was leaping off a peak of the Hima- 
layas. Even when the sky was veiled 
with clouds our village surmised that 
the sun had risen because Kuri had 
returned from her ablutions of the 
morning. 

One day as I bathed after my 
wrestling exercises, I crossed the 
river just for fun. On the other side I 
saw marks of tigers, not one but 
many, and of elephants and other 
beasts, too. When I came home I had 
to tell my aunt all I had seen. 

“T saw the animals pass the river 
bank very early this morning when I 
went to bathe,” she said. “Now that 
you have seen their footprints let us 








watch them pass tonight.” By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI Pets 


So in the evening Kuri and I 

slipped out into the dry windy night. 
In India from the end of February the wind blows from the 
south. That particular night was not exceptional. It did us 
no end of good, for the animals who were likely to pass 
would not get wind of us, since Kuri had planned to stay on 
the northern shore of the river. After searching about the 
familiar shore, we at last found a group of trees, and below 
them larches that made a perfect screen for us. There we 
sat down comfortably, waiting for Mother Nature to begin 
the show. But nothing happened. Even the wind got tired 
of waiting and almost fell asleep. And I, unable to ward off 
slumber any longer, put my head on Kuri’s lap and sank 
into sleep. I knew not how long I had slept when I was gen- 
tly shaken. In a trice my whole being was all attention. I 
sat up while I was opening my eyes. But what they saw was 
too disappointing for words. Apart from the light of the 
moon, nothing new had come on the stage before us. 

Just then Kuri whispered, “Listen, something is stirring 
the stillness far off.” I listened carefully, but got no impres- 
sion whatsoever. The silence remained uninterrupted. 

My aunt remarked very softly, “Elephants—they walk 


so quietly.” But I, who had stretched my hearing to the 
finest point, heard nothing but the shiver of the dying wind 
on the water and the tiniest throb of the tassels on the 
larch. Nothing, nothing more. 

But that something was happening in the dark forest to 
the west there was no doubt. There was tension in the air. 
It moved eastward. Like curtains parting imperceptibly the 
darkness parted to our right. Then, like a scene in a theatre 
there stood before us a mammoth tusker. How still he stood 
—as if he were carved out of black marble! The moonlight 
made his trunk flash like a column of white water, and his 
tusks, which must have been very long, looked white as the 
moon itself. That stone-still figure slowly took on motion. 
If you ever saw a vast banyan tree slowly take on color 
at dawn, you can imagine how motion touched and quick- 
ened that colossal immobility. It was his trunk that he 
raised to the moon whose light ran like roots of a tree grip- 
ping a granite rock. Streaks of moonlight ran down his 
front legs. Now the entire mass before us became charged 
with energy. He flung his trunk far forward to sniff the 
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air, then to right and left. “No,” he seemed to say to him- 
self, ‘“‘no odor of danger in any direction. Better move on.” 

Swiftly that creature, as massive as a temple, moved and 
vanished. And just where it emerged into sight a few mo- 
ments ago, for the first time there stood a big female. She 
walked on followed by a young tusker. Thus they passed 
one after the other—an entire herd. Hardly had they gone 
when a very large male elephant of exceptional height 
emerged. Though he appeared as a straggler, there was no 
doubt he was the second chief of the herd. If the first one’s 
business was to lead, the last tusker’s duty lay in protecting 
the rear of the flock from any attack. Like a dream dreamt, 
he, too, was gone. 

But their passage had transfigured the river bank. As if 
the holy of holies had traversed the space before us and left 
it charged with majesty and wonder. It was as if hours had 
passed when an enormous sambur (deer as big as a bull) 
stalked out of the east and stood before us. And behind him 
came flocks of deer, quiet and calm. No fear in them at all. 
As if they were treading a line made straight under their 
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The moonlight made 
his trunk flash like a 
column of white wa- 
ter, and his long 
tusks looked white as 
the moonlight itself 


feet, deer after deer walked east- 
ward into the dark forest beyond. 
After an eventless half hour came 
a quick snap, snap, snap, from the 
west. And hardly had we heard it 
than a tiger and tigress were draw- 
ing their sinuous path on the shore. 
A shiver of terror and pleasure 
seized us human beings. I put one 
hand in Kuri’s and squeezed it 
hard. In spite of the reassuring 
pressure, I was unable to control 
my fear and enjoyment, for it was 
my first vision of wild tigers. Like 
a hypnotized creature, my eyes 
were riveted on the other bank of 
the river long after they had gone. 
Now took place the most poign- 
ant scene of the night. The moon 
had already risen towards its me- 
ridian when half a dozen boars, 
then buffaloes passed. Following 
them came a small herd of ele- 
phants. But they were very noisy. 
The snapping of twigs and crack- 
ling of dry leaves like explosive 
sounds rent the airas they descended 
from the river bank to the slender 
rill at its center to take a drink. 
They grunted and complained at 
the mud in which their feet sank. 
However, after they had drunk 
their fill, they quieted down. Slowly, 
one by one, they climbed to the 
bank. The way they put up their 
forefeet, then dragged up their 
heavy hind feet was a study in 
leverage. It was as faultlessly done 
as the regular movement of per- 
fectly built, smooth machinery. 
But the noises that they had 
hitherto made they ceased to repeat. It was as if some ma- 
jestic presence had awed and silenced their animal senses. 
We, too, felt an awe-compelling reverence for something 
approaching. A palpitating stillness possessed animals, 
trees, and human beings. Slowly and inevitably some in- 
tangible yet adamantine weight descended down the air. 
Two stars set, one after the other like candles snuffed out. 
The elephants lifted their trunks as if in salutation. Just 
then a doel (Indian nightingale) gave out a piercing cry 
of joy, that ran zig-zagging like chain lightning through 
granite-like stillness. As things of magic are gathered up 
in the wizard’s wallet, the elephants heard and slipped out 
of sight into the copse to the left. 
And the day broke like a fountain of gold in the east. 


Mita and Benji 


During my childhood our priest taught me a great deal 
about animals. But he never encouraged me to tame them. 

When I was fifteen, however, I saw a ghond of the circus 
play with three tigers, and I decided to have animals of my 
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own in order to do tricks with them. Fortunately, I had not 
very long to wait. About the middle of February I found a 
mongoose wandering helplessly in the woods. He was about 
a week old. Instead of letting him go his way, probably to 
certain death by starvation, I brought him home with me. 

I fed him on milk, cheese and other vegetarian diet for 
the first fortnight or so. Then I let him wander and catch 
baby snakes during the early summer when the spring eggs 
had been hatched. 

It was from one of his expeditions after snakes that he 
returned to us with another mongoose. The latter was 
stronger, older and extremely chary of human company. I 
inferred that the big one was a friend of our Benji, the 
little mongoose. The older animal rarely came to the 
house. She came as far as the courtyard, played with the 
little fellow awhile, then bade him farewell as his bed- 
time approached. Sometimes if the sunset was nigh, 
both of them went up a large haystack in the open and 
sat there most silently meditating on the day’s end. 

One day about the middle of June when it was very dry, 
Benji went off early in the morning and did not return. 
We all came to the conclusion that we had lost him. He 
had gone wild, but I, who had given him utter freedom, 
did not mind his return to nature. By now I had other 
animals too—a dozen homing pigeons, a pair of rabbits 
and a panther cub. Of course, I had a dog, but I never 
counted him as a charge. His name was Sarameya: for 
brevity’s sake we called him Sar. 

One may not feel the loss of a mongoose, but it is very 
hard to fill its place. For instance, Sar, the wolf-dog, 
missed him very much. Sar had his grandfather’s savage 
wolf trait of running away into the forest with Benji. Now 
that the latter was not there, the dog was very unhappy. 
Half the time he did not know what to do with himself. 

Next to Sar the pigeons felt the absence of the lost one. 
very keenly. He was their playmate. ‘There was, for in- 
stance, his game of hide and seek. It would begin with a 
cheeping sound away below stairs. That meant this signal: 
“Pigeons, are you ready?” Those birds looked at one 
another, preened their wings and said nothing. “Cheep” 
from below again. The pigeons looked more unconcerned 
than ever. Yet they kept their eyes on the stairway. But 
did the mongoose come? Not yet. He was no such fool. ‘The 
pigeons felt that the sound had no meaning for them. “It 
was a mistake; Benji was talking to someone probably,” 
each bird said to himself. So instead of expecting the mon- 
goose, they set to amuse one another. Hardly had the 
pigeons relaxed their vigilance when, like a black light- 
ning, the little fellow dashed up the stairs, his nose all 
point and his eyes red as burning charcoal. The pigeons 
hopped up and fled 
to the roof as if from 


a hawk. 
Thus began the 
game. No matter 


where and when a 
pigeon descended 
from the air. Benji 
would chase him off 
ere his two feet 
touched the roof. 
Then a very daring 
pigeon would swoop 
down; at that Benji 
would leap up to 
catch him. Alas, the 
four-footed fellow 
fell always short of 
his objective. He 
never caught even a 
feather of the bird. 








The illustrations which accompany this 


story are from “Gay-Neck,” by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. It is published by E. P. 
Dutton 


and Company, New York 


Now there was no one to play with. The dog did his best 
to chase the pigeons off the roof. But his body was so big 
that he never could run fast on it. 

However, Sar did have a real playmate in another ani- 
mal—a baby panther. She was bought for me by my aunt 
as a present. We got her from a Yarkandhi trader who 
came by our village. She, the 
little kitten, we named Mi- 
ta—friend. And we taught 
her to love our big dog. 

When Benji went away to 
the jungle, Mita was seven 






ing ca that spotted magnifi- 
cence that surpasses descrip- 
tion—that gleaming gold skin 
dotted with delicate and nu- 
merous deep brown spots. The 
spots were of the darkest 
brown; though they were small, yet their abundance made 
them gleam like round black butterflies on yellow silk. 

What did I do about training her? First of all, she never 
got any uncooked food to eat. And instead of meat of any 
sort, she got cooked fish. 

Two things are taught to an animal, a taste for blood, 
and fear. Very few creatures are born with either. Our pur- 
pose, in training Mita, was to keep her away from fresh 
meat. And since our little community in Mayavati had 
sheep, cows, chickens and pigs, it would have been dis- 
astrous had the panther cub acquired a taste for their flesh, 
raw or cooked. And since a cat must have some kind of 
carcass for its dinner we chose fish—and even that never 
was uncooked. Mita’s was a carefully planned diet. 


Mita Learns Fear 


Mita, when about half-a-year old, took to staying on 
trees habitually. With the exception of her hours of meals 
and play with Sar, the dog, she was rarely seen on the 
ground. On the tree she kept up a life of her own. Some- 
times I would go up one of the huge mango trees near our 
house to find out whether she was sharpening her claws or 
just sitting still. For a long stretch of time she would lie 
on a bough and look down at the ground watching for 
something most intently. I have no doubt that she herself 
did not quite know what she was sveking. Instinct it was 
that held her on a branch and made her think that she was 
searching for prey. So, every time Sar passed under the tree, 
she would raise her shoulders and bend her legs in a per- 
fect gesture preparatory to leaping on her victim. And after 
he had gone away inch by inch, spot by spot, she would re- 
lax and go back to her original 
position, to that unconcerned con- 
cern of looking and watching the 
ground. 

One evening while she lay on 
the mango tree, I too decided to 
sit on a neighboring branch. ‘The 
air was dry, the sky clear and co- 
balt blue. Our cattle were coming 
home, raising dust like a golden 
incense smoke against the for- 
est not very distant. As she saw 
them draw nearer, her eye changed 
color. There was no more that 
agate-amber serene gaze. A flash 
of red had tinged the light in her 
eyes, her pupil glinting with a 
harsh sense of concentration. 

And as the cows drew under 
our tree the odor of their hot 

(Continued on page 42) 





weeks old. Her coat was tak- : 
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The clothes on this 
page are from Best & 
Company, New York 


Let’s Plan a 


NY spring and summer outfit should 

have one tub frock—or preferably 
more. The first dress in the picture above, 
of printed linen, suggests the popular one- 
piece tennis frock with short sleeves and 
pleated skirt. Printed flower or geometric 
patterns are charming, and this year polka 
dots are seen. The wide hat is of rough 
“farmer” straw in natural color, with a con- 
trasting ribbon band. S ports oxfords are worn. 


For church, shopping and general best 
daytime wear, a printed silk is practical. 
This one in beige with a bit of brownish- 
red in the pattern combines nicely with the 
beige coat at the right. Please notice the 
long sleeves and the double-tier pleated 
skirt. The one-strap pumps and small en- 
velope purse are of brown suede. If the 
coat were navy I should suggest a blue and 
white printed dress with black patent leather 
or tan pumps and pocketbook to go with it. 














Spring Outfit 


The general utility coat above is of beige 
wool very simply cut. The material was 
carefully chosen so that it would look equally 
well over sports dresses of cotton and the 
little silk dress at the left of it. Be careful 
not to buy a strictly sports coat if you can 
have but one. The hat is also of beige, a 
crocheted straw with two tiny brownish-red 
feathers. Beige fabric gloves, brown suéde 
pumps and stockings complete the costume. 


At the right I’m showing a simple but 
charming party dress of pale green tucked 
georgette. Similar dresses come in all the 
summer colors such as blue, yellow and 
rose, or even in beige. This year you will 
also see a good many party dresses of printed 
chiffon. These are quite all right for you if 
the pattern is not too large. Every season, 
too, I make a plea for more of those darling 
handmade French dresses of crépe de chine 
or fine batiste or linen in different colors. 
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The fun of going to a 
party is multiplied if a 
girl can brush her bob 
and powder her nose be- 
fore such a dainty dress- 
ing-table as this one 
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Petticoats are 








The lamps are placed 
on either side of the mir- 
ror to give just the prop- 
er lighting for those,oh, 
so important! finishing 
touches before you go 


in Again! 





























And when have they been more charming than these—fowered, frilled 
and dottedA—that help to make gay and dainty dressing-tables 


T’S about this time of the year 

that you think if you don’t get 

things about the house fixed up, 
you'll just bust! Maybe it’s the 
dining-room wall paper that gets 
on your nerves, or the crayon enlargement of Great-grand- 
mother Sims over the living-room mantel that you think 
you can’t stand a minute longer. Usually Mother thinks that 
the wall paper can do another year, and Father is espe- 
cially fond of Great-grandmother’s picture! And, after all, the 
rest of the family have to be considered, and there you are. 

But if you have a room of your own, that’s another thing 
again, and you can let yourself go there with a vengeance. 
With fresh curtains and fresh paint you can sometimes 
work wonders and have a little spot of your own that car- 
ries out your own ideas of decoration. 

The new curtains we talked about last month. And this 
month I am going to tell you how you can contrive a 
dainty dressing-table, too—and at a very little cost to you. 

The first dressing-table that I am 
going to tell about is made of two 
ordinary orange crates, such as you 
can find at any grocery store. Set 
these up on end so that the partitions 
will form shelves. For the top, use an 
ordinary twelve-inch plank, such as 
you can get in any lumber yard, saw 
it off three and one-half feet long, and 
nail it to the top of your crates. There 
you havethe foundation for your dress- 
ing-table. If the board is smooth and 
well planed, paint it with one of the 


Orange crates in ruf- 
fled skirts make the 
dressing-table above 
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new shiny enamels that goon soeasi- 
ly. If it is rough, cover it witha piece 
of oil-cloth in whatever color you 
choose, tacking the oil-cloth tightly 
down over the sides and ends. 
The dressing-table in the illustration is covered 
with green oil-cloth to match the green bindings on 
the ruffles, about which I will tell you later. You will need 
four and one-half yards of apricot colored gingham, in 
one of the soft everfast qualities, to cover the dressing- 
table, three yards of which are for the two petticoats, and 
the other yard and one-half for the ruffles. Two three- 
quarter yard lengths sewed together were used for each 
petticoat. For the ruffles, cut a number of three-inch strips 
of the gingham and bind both edges with bias-fold nain- 
sook tape number five in green. This you can buy in 
any dry goods store. For the top ruffle, you will need four 
strips sewed together; and for each of the other ruffles, 
three strips sewed together. When these ruffles are all 
bound with the green (this may be 
done either on the machine or by 
running the tape on by hand with an 
apricot-colored embroidery thread) 
gather the ruffles an inch down from 
the top. Sew one ruffle to the bottom 
of each petticoat, and the other ruffle 
about ten inches up from the floor. 
Then hold the petticoat up beside the 
orange crate and, with the bottom 
ruffle just touching the floor, mark 
the place at the top of the material 
where it should be gathered. Gather 
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the petticoat and tack it on to cover 
the front and two sides of the crate, 
When this is done, gather the top ruffle 
and tack it on around the edge of the 
top board, using small brass-headed 
tacks. And there you have as dainty 
a dressing-table as any girl could want. 

You can make attractive lamp 
shades to match by gathering some of 
the apricot gingham and stretching it 
tightly over wire frames. Bind them at 
the edges with the green tape. 

The second dressing-table is made 
of a packing box that is about twenty- 


Crisp dotted swiss—and you can 
get it in a variety of other col- 
or combinations besides the red 
and white used on the dressing- 
table in the picture—makes a 
lovely decoration for summer 
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seven inches high and twelve to —— 
eighteen inches deep. Shelves are put 














in the inside which are convenient for 
holding shoes or underwear. If you & 
have time, paint the whole thing, top 
and insides, a lovely bright blue. This 
dressing-table is covered with a flowery 1 
chintz with little bouquets of rose and 
blue flowers on a cream-colored back- 
ground. Three yards of chintz will just 
make the curtains. Cut four pieces 
three-quarters of a yard long and sew 
two of them together for each side. The 
ruffles are made of one yard of rose- 
colored everfast gingham and are 
mounted on the chintz with a strip of 
blue bias-fold tape number five. Cut your ruffles three 
inches wide. You will want four strips to go around the 
top, and four for each side curtain. Sew the strips to- 
gether, make a narrow hem, and gather the other edge. To 
put the ruffle on the curtain, sew the ruffle to the chintz 
with the rough edges on the right side, then cover the seam 
by stitching the blue bias tape on flat. Measure the length 
of your curtain from the top of the box to the floor, turn 
under the top edge and gather, then tack the two curtains 
onto the side and front edges of the box, leaving an open- 
ing at the center front. Gather the ruffle for the top of the 
box, tack it on, and over the edge stretch and tack another 
piece of blue bias tape. If you want more room for your 
knees under this dressing-table, you may have the shelves 
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What could be gayer 
than bouquets of blue 
and rose-colored flow- 
ers scattered over a 
e¢ream background! 
The lamp shades, too, 
boast mosegays, and 
manicure box 
might also be decorat- 
ed with one of them 



































very narrow, only about half the width of the box, instead 
of the full width. Then you will be able to sit comfortably. 

For lamp shades you may buy plain parchment shades 
in any shop, and cut out very carefully one of the bouquets 
from the chintz, glue it onto the side of the shade, then 
shellac the whole shade. 

The third dressing-table shown may be made of a 
table or wash stand which you already have on hand. If 
it is shabby, give it a good coat of paint. The one shown 
in the drawing is painted Chinese vermilion, and the 
table is covered with white swiss dotted in red, rather a 
large dot. As this material is rather sheer, you will need 
under-curtains cut from old bed linen. In order to have 
the drawer open and shut, the front part of the drapery 
must be fastened to the drawer itself, but it 
should be so arranged that the lines of shirring 
and tape on the drawer follow in a straight line 
those on the sides of the dressing-table. ‘This 
table is smaller and only requires three widths 
of material, one for each side, and one for the 
front of the drawer. With the hem and head- 
ing, this will take about two and one-half 
yards of swiss. First make your under curtains 
of old bed linen, slightly gathered at the top 
and reaching to the floor, the side ones extend- 
ing around the front to the edge of the drawer. 
Take off the drawer handles and fasten the 
front curtains directly onto the drawer in such 
a way that the drawer may still open and shut. 
Then measure the height of your table and cut 

your dotted swiss so that 




















you will have enough for 
a double heading an inch 
deep at the top and a 
two-inch hem at the bot- 
tom. Do not sew up any 
of the seams on this 
dressing-table as the 
three curtains must be 
entirely separate. Double 
(Continued on page 63) 
































Toll of the Desert 


Lost under the scorching desert sun, faced with the horror of 
thirst—would you have the courage to act as these girls did? 


IXTY miles of highway 

from a western outpost 

town; at léast seventy- 
five of hummocky dirt road 
across the desert, which 
bloomed with the scanty spring rains; twilight, and no sign 
of the track that should have turned off toward the hills 
on the left; and two disgusted girls, wearily avoiding sud- 
den brain-concussion as their car snorted and jumped 
along, began to wish that the possibilities for adventure 
were not so numerous. 

“We must’ve come at least a million miles—I see a sign- 
post!” shouted Janet. 

The car shuddered to a stop. “Run and look,” com- 
manded Varvara. “I’ve an awful feeling we’ve come too 
far.” 

Janet scratched through an interval of brush. “Red 
Plains, straight ahead, 105; Piranhas Wells and Chalk 
Peak, to the left—it’s rusted away—looks like a 12,” she 
called. 

“Oh murder!” groaned the occupant of the car. 

“What?” 

“We're a priceless pair of idiots,” replied Varvara, hop- 
ping stiffly out and dumping a duffel bag on the gravel. 
“We must’ve passed that Mineral Spring trail way back; 
Chalk Peak is some other place. What wonderful ocotillo 
flowers! Help me undo this; we'll have to camp here until 
morning.” They had left home early that morning on a 
quest for the rare desert lily which, legend said, was to be 
found at Mineral Spring, a little village in the California 
desert. 

“The desert lily must grow in lots of places besides 
Mineral Spring,” suggested Janet. “Look at those weird, 
dark, enchanted mountains! Anything might grow there, or 
anything happen!” 

She pointed into the distance, where, looming against 
the sky like a stage-set of papier-maché, arose in a long 
line from the sagebrush plain a haggard labyrinth of desert 
hills. They were for a moment lit up in a burning furnace- 
glare of violet sunset light that threw mysterious shadows, 
and gave a curious air of unreality to a scene of desola- 
tion. The first stars were coming out. 

“T feel as if I were imagining this,” whispered Janet, 
awed. “How still; we must be in another world.” 

“We're out in the desert alone,” said Varvara, as they 
hastily unpacked a cold supper. “And if we don’t reach 
water tomorrow we’ll have to go back to where we turned 
off the main highway. I’d hate to do that, because this is 
our only chance to find the lily, and it’s certainly just the 
right season.” 

“Then hadn’t we better take this road into the hills? 
Piranhas Wells can’t be much of a place, but they'll have 
water and gas, won’t they—and we might miss the Mineral 
Springs sign again.” 

“Have to try it, I guess,” said Varvara. The two girls 
ate without further speech, and spread their blankets under 
the stars in the soft dust of the road. 

In the clear silence before dawn, while the hills were 
drenched in cold blue light, they crawled out, splashed 
their hands and faces with a few drops from one of the 
canteens, built a brushwood fire to warm breakfast, packed 
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up, and were on their way be- 

ore the sun reached them. 
For half an hour their road- 
ster ploughed through the 
deep sand of the wheel-trace 
among the sagebrush and yuccas. Then they got stuck on 
the farther side of a stony wash; extricating themselves 
after an hour’s labor, they entered a steep, narrow canyon 
whose red-clay walls were covered with a little transient 
fuzz of spring green. It was hot, desolate and strange in 
spite of the cooler atmosphere of late winter, and the sil- 
very clouds that often fleetingly crossed the sun. 

“What would this be like in midsummer?” murmured 
Janet, pensively. 

Varvara was occupied in a wrestling-match with the 
wheel. The car jolted out into a wide, rubbly wash, filled 
with the great blue blooms of the desert lupine, and 
started up the other side. Whoever had picked the route 
had evidently suffered a lapse in enthusiasm from this 
point on; in the words of Varvara, the thing “twisted and 
doubled and turned and slid, turned upside down and 
crawled through holes,” gradually worming its way farther 
and farther into the hills. An hour passed; another hour. 
Several times Janet was forced to go ahead and scout out 
the path. Keeping to the road was an enervating busi- 
ness, demanding continual concentration, eternal vigilance 
against accident, subconscious attention to a thousand fac- 
tors that might mean a slip. 

“Just point out a specimen of Hesperocallis undulata 
growing by the side of the road, and earth can hold no 
further happiness,” said Varvara, stopping the auto and 
wearily reaching for the one canteen that still held re- 
freshment. “Did you say that sign read twelve miles?” 

“Don’t you think we'd better give it up? I couldn’t have 
read that sign. right. My dear, if there shouldn’t be any 
gas at the Wells—” 

“What a perfectly ghastly, naked, God-forsaken coun- 
try,” cried Varvara with sudden violence. “If we didn’t 
have water— The flowers here don’t seem a miracle, but a 
mockery! We’ve come far enough—it’s really not safe. 
I’m going to back up and turn ’round.” 

“Wait—no—look out—I'll find a better place,” cried 
Janet, wildly clutching at the seat. ‘‘Do you think you can 
make it?” as her chum proceeded to swing about, wedging 
the car’s nose as high as she could up a bank, scraping a 
great boulder. Varvara had executed fifty harder manoeu- 
vers already; perhaps that fact led to just a tiny miscalcu- 
lation, born of weariness of eye and hand, or just a little 
too reckless haste, or a too casual dependence on the hard 
clay’s supporting power—something failed her. The car 
poised precariously, slid about, and the front axle de- 
scended on an unlucky boulder set in the bed of the canyon. 
There was a sickening clank, a teasing, scraping sound, 
and the car teetered, settling against the bank. In a sudden, 
dead silence, Janet, feeling rather weak, climbed out to 
inspect the damages. 

“The wheel is bent clear away from the axle,” she an- 
nounced, trying to keep her voice casual. “The rod and 
stub axle bearings are mashed. We’ll just have to walk the 
rest of the way, and get help on this job, I guess.” 

Silently the two set out. The sun had almost reached its 
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highest point in a hot 
climb through the sky; 
and the trail rose until 
they were afforded a 
view over miles of bar- 
ren land, luring, shim- 
mering, a beautiful 
pattern of soft clay 
orowns and ochres and 
rose. The air held that 
marvellous silent crys- 
tal clarity of space 
that is a part of the 
desert’s enchantment. 
The girls walked on 
and on, climbed, de- 
scended, and climbed, 
following the appar- 
ently never-ending hot 
road, all life and meaning 
focussed upon one point, all 
thoughts converged and bound 
up in one, the goal toward 
which they struggled. Little 
was said. Miles lengthened 
into many miles, the hours 
passed as the sun moved 
downward; the suspense, at 
first intolerable, lessened until 
they felt as if they were jour- 
neying under a spell. When 
they suddenly dropped into a 
canyon and found a deserted 
mining town, every window 
broken, roofs sagging into empty interiors, silent and in- 
scrutable as death, uninhabited, uninhabitable, it seemed 
part of a dream like the rest. Its meaning did not penetrate 
their minds, reason would not accept such a monstrous 
thing. 

“Water?” said Janet, stupidly. 

Varvara pointed to palms in the bed of the canyon. 

There was a short silence. Janet sank down in the 
lengthening shadow of an old board fence, feeling the in- 
finite weariness of gray realization. The silence of the an- 
cient hills weighed down. 

‘“There’s some water still left in the canteen; I'll fill it 
over there. Then we’ll start back,” said Varvara calmly. 


The two crawled closer, content to 
relapse into silence, looking out on 
the whitened plainsurrounding them 


What Janet did not see was 
that, running eagerly to the 
edge of the tiny trickle that 
emerged from the earth and 
formed a pool only to disap- 
pear within a few yards, her 
friend suddenly stopped short, 
and stood gazing with a 
VA slowly whitening face. She 

+ \ walked around the pool, ex- 
plored both ends of the stream. Finally she poured the 
canteen-water into her cup, filled the canteen from the 
spring, screwed on the top, and returned with the cup ex- 
tended toward her friend. She watched the refreshed look 
of hope come into her face. 

“Drink and drink— it’s the last chance.” She sat down 
at her side. “Listen, Janny; we’ve got to reason it out. 
People usually ration the water when they get into a hole 
like this, don’t they? And when there isn’t enough, of 
course they use a lot more than they need at first, and 
end by drinking it all up at once and going cuckoo.” 

“Well? What is it you want to say? Out with it.” 

“Well, we have an awf’ly long way to go, unless we 
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happen to meet somebody on the Red Plains road. Shan’t 
we save the whole thing full until the last?” 

“Why, how can we?” with quiet wonder. “There’s some 
sandwiches and junk left in the car, but—the way the 
water vanished this afternoon!” 

“But you know, Janny, how in stories people kill each 


other over the last drops, and all that? I think that’s hor-.. 


rible—can’t we make sure that doesn’t—” 

There was a pause. “Check,” said Janny, cheerfully. 
“What do you want to do? After a while we shan’t be 
responsible, should we take turns carrying the canteen and 
protecting it from each other?” 

“No,” said Varvara, severely; “we can just agree—” 

“Not to open it until on the point of perishing ? All right; 
I promise. We can look at it, can’t we, to encourage us?” 
Both felt a curious restraint. 

“That’s the very point,” quickly, “Well, time’s precious, 
and it'll take half the night just to get back to the car. 
Let’s go!” 

The friends rose, and stood arm in arm a moment. Sun- 
set flamed over the whole western sky; under its magic 
touch, the hills glowed fiery red, full now of a new signifi- 
cance, seeming of a sudden to have fulfilled the menace 
that had always been latent there. They were no longer 
unreal. Death lay there in those illimitable spaces, in that 
purple, breathless air; struggle, and thirst, and horror, and 
madness, veiled in a haunting mystery that called, and 
beckoned, and gave nothing in return save further promise. 

Janet felt fear. To step out into that crystal moment, to 
start back down that path, seemed almost too much to ask. 
Her faculties felt paralyzed; she rallied her forces, turned 
toward her companion with a laugh on her lips, and caught 
on Varvara’s face a look of challenging exultance, of reck- 
less, senseless defiance. It grew and snatched them both 
up, and they were off on the breath of the moment, their 
feet rattling the little red stones of the mesa edge behind 
them as they hastily climbed out of the quiet canyon. 

The moon rose. Through the first awesome stillness of 
the night the two travellers took no account of hours; 








Blistered, caked with dust, scarcely able to speak for swollen tongues, 
kept going foot by foot, knowing only that so long as she kept on, the 


through a magic white world of the dead—for the ghost, 
desert at night seems no place for living beings—thev 
journeyed with feet as light as air. Varvara carried the can- 
teen. Passing and rifling the disabled car after one o’clock, 
they still felt so wakeful and buoyant that they stole on 
into the silver dark for nearly another hour before they 
finally paused. 

“The trouble is,” explained Janet, as at length they 
huddled together to munch sandwiches in the shadow of a 
great butte, overlooking the mysterious flood of pale light, 
“that eating doesn’t make you any less sleepy.” 

“Or cold! I think we'd better keep going all this first 
night, though, don’t you?” returned her chum. “There are 
a couple of tins of soup yet, and canned milk left over, 
and dried prunes—we'll make it easily!” 

“Oh, yes.” They fell to discussing the prospects. A little 
desert owl began to repeat softly at intervals a low “Hoo 
hoo,” like a sentinel, as they started on. The moon dropped 
lower and lower; the air chilled them. 

“I'll be glad when morning comes.” 

“You'll wish it were night by noon!” 

So the long hours passed. Tired, heavy eyed, and cold, 
two forlorn girls were ready enough to welcome and bask 
in the first rays of the sun when it at last appeared over 
the red edge of the mountains. One bar of chocolate and 
two prunes apiece; a short rest that longed to be a deep 
sleep; and they were again on their way. 

The first day, in the light of succeeding days, was not 
intolerable. Hoping the sooner to reach the Red Plains 
road, they stinted on both food and sleep; but the road 
seemed endless, and muscles were long weary. The pitiless 
sun swam high in the hot air, the dust and sage baked be- 
neath. The struggle to concentrate on essentials, to keep 
their minds in check, began. Beauty had always been so 
near to horror, it had to be thrust back—thrust back. 
Hills whose ribs stood out, the flesh falling away; ridges 
cruel as steel against the hard sky; knotty sagebrush 
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moving blindly through hot torture that seemed endless, each girl 
other would; this thought was all that carried them through the days 


sprawled about, with arms like bats; rock walls of glowing 
reds that threatened to light up like a lurid furnace—and, 
night and day, haunting silence, unutterable emptiness, no 
sound but their own steps, no visible life in all that lonely 
waste. It had been inspiring; it could be terrible. Hard, 
hard to keep the imagination from wandering among for- 
bidden things. ... 

At the end of the second day, the last spoonful of canned 
soup was ladled out. Glances began to be directed toward 
the canteen. When the Red Plains road finally came in 
sight, the silence was pregnant. Janet and Varvara took 
turns at carrying the water, with ostentatious care. 

The third morning started very hot. The road stretched 
ahead in a perfectly straight line, up one rise and down, 
up the next rise and down, and on and on, glimmering into 
nothing. The hills at the right were charred, volcanic skele- 
tons. The girls chewed the succulent stems of grasses. 

Walking had become a task that demanded the concen- 
tration of every faculty, the painstaking exclusion of all 
disturbing influences. There had never been anything to 
life but walking—there was no meaning to anything but 
walking—there would never be anything but walking. On 
and on and on, under a spell from which there was no 
escaping; suspended in a red mist between hot earth and 
dizzy sky, forever and ever and ever . . . walk; hang onto 
the thought; don’t lose it, or you can’t keep going. . 
walk. ... 

Janet stumbled and fell, unnoticed. She lay there a long 
time. “I can’t get up again,” she thought. She floated off 
into dreams. Then, “I could get up... if I had a drink 

. water. .. .”’ Water! The word suddenly regained its 
meaning. Where was Varvara? 

The determination to rise on one elbow formulated itself 
in her mind. It was some time before she could crystallize 
the idea, turn it over in her thoughts long enough to bring 
herself to make the effort. She peered painstakingly into 
the glimmering, dancing heat of the sands. Shapes formed 


themselves before her eyes, shifted wherever she looked. 
Varvara wasn’t there. She had disappeared from sight. 

She reached slowly for the canteen. . . . Full, slopping 
full, of delicious sweet water... . Plenty. Unscrew the top— 

The first drop was a pang. Hot, of course, but bitter 
bitter as death, burning, with a heavy under-taste. What 
was wrong with it? The mists about her momentarily 
cleared. She saw the incrustation about the mouth of the 
canteen. A word flashed to her mind—poison! Poor Var- 
vara had been saving that, not knowing. She stared dimly 
at it for several minutes. 

Very slowly Janet seemed to recollect herself. She poured 
the thick alkaline liquid out. She began filling the vessel 
with stones and dust, telling herself that they might be 
rescued before Vardy found out; that she mustn’t tell her; 
that it was easier to walk holding the sight of that mar- 
vellous draught before you, thinking that sometime, if you 
walked long enough, and far enough. . . . Janet slung the 
strap over her shoulder and started plodding on again, 
to overtake Varvara. 

They stumbled on, over the waterless earth, the sizzling 
sand, in the oven-like air—an inferno. You couldn’t rest 
during the day, you mustn’t during the night. The days 
seemed months, the nights seemed years. The desert began 
to take its toll. 

They no longer watched the road, or gazed hopefully at 
the blank horizon, trying to picture a little black speck, a 
cloud of dust, suddenly appearing with the hope of life. 
Their imaginations, in even this simple thing, refused to 
work; rescue seemed beyond the borderline of remotest con- 
ception, impossible even to visualize; they were doomed 
to walk there always. They journeyed on. 

Eventually they began seeing black specks—plenty of 
them, on the road, off at the side, everywhere, swimming or 
standing stationary By straining the eyes, these could be 
made to disappear; however, this became increasingly diffi- 
cult, and finally not worth the exertion; nothing that was 
not a part of the mere mechanical process of covering 

(Continued on page 52) 





























Tea time may be as simple or as elaborate as you wish it—have you tried making fresh hot tea’ 
at the table for your iced tea, and pouring it directly into a glassful of sparkling cracked ice? 


Shake Well before Usin 


And serve cold—every girl who would be a popular summer hostess 
will want to know these secrets for making delicious iced beverages 


N ANOTHER few weeks we shall 
I all be in the midst of the end-of- 

school parties—class parties, 
garden parties, the junior reception; and the first thing 
we know summer will be here, too, and the long lazy days 
when bliss is to be found in tall frosted glasses of lemonade, 
or tall equally frosted glasses of amber iced tea. 

Of course, the most important part of the refreshments 
for school parties is good fruit punch and it’s a wise girl 
who knows how to make it; it’s a wise girl, too, who has on 
hand—or more appropriately on the ice—the ‘‘makings,” 
of a cold drink that can be mixed in a jiffy when her friends 
drop in on the porch after a hot game of tennis. 

For all these reasons, we will devote this month to the 
making of iced drinks, I am giving you the recipes of some 
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sirups that you may have on hand 
in the ice box, a fruit punch, an 
old-fashioned recipe of my mother’s 
for a fruit vinegar that makes the most delicious fruit drink I 
know, and directions for making iced tea and iced chocolate. 

In preparing your campaign as a hostess who excels in 
the art of serving delicious summer drinks, there are two 
or three preliminaries that you would do well to give your 
attention to, early in the season. The chief of these is 
to make up a sugar sirup, a lemon sirup and a chocolate 
sirup and keep these on hand in the refrigerator ready 
for use at a moment’s notice. 

While the plain fruitades are delicious, the addition of a 
bottle of ginger ale or charged water, just before serving, 
does give piquancy of flavor; therefore, if possible, there 
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should be a bottle or two of these beverages always in the 
refrigerator. You will want to remember, too, that mint 
leaves give added flavor and color to many fruit drinks and 
that slices of cucumber put in the finished drink and al- 
lowed to stand for two or three minutes give an intriguing 
tang. 

You will also want to have ready certain pieces of equip- 
ment that help to make the work of making these beverages 
easier. A small tub to keep the ice in, an ice pick to break 
it into chunks, a bag and mallet to pound the ice up into 
small bits, a beverage shaker to mix the ingredients thor- 
oughly and a wooden spoon to put the chopped ice into the 
shaker will all help. These utensils are not expensive. 


Sugar Sirup 
Put one cup sugar and one cup of water in a saucepan 
over the fire and stir until the sugar is melted. Then simmer 
for five minutes. Cool and pour into jars and keep in the 
refrigerator. Use one or more tablespoons of this sirup to 
the glass to sweeten fruitades instead of sugar. The advan- 
tage of this is that the sirup mixes more readily than sugar. 


Orangeade 


2 tablespoons of sirup or sugar 
Y% glass cracked ice 


juice of one orange 

juice of one-half lemon 

Mix thoroughly either in a glass or a beverage shaker, 
all the above ingredients. Pour into glasses and serve im- 
mediately. This may be varied by adding 
one-half cup of grape juice. The amounts given 
in this recipe and in the one for limeade are 
enough for one large or two small glasses. 


Limeade 


juice of three limes 1 tablespoon sugar 
1% tablespoons % cup cracked ice 
sugar sirup or cup water 


Mix as for orangeade. 


Fruit Punch 


1 grapefruit (juice 1 quart grape juice 
and pulp cut in 1 quart charged 


The 


dice) water 
8 lemons 1 pint sugar sirup 
2 oranges 1 cup pineapple 





~ 


and the Hired Boy 


It was hard to tell which was the 
more mysterious, although the 


water. This drink is even better if mixed in a beverage 
shaker before pouring into the glass. You may vary this 
by mixing with other fruit juices. 


Raspberry Vinegar 
4 quarts raspberries 1 quart vinegar 
sugar 


Put two quarts of raspberries in a bowl and cover them 
with vinegar. Cover and stand in a coo) place for two days. 
Mash the berries. Strain the pulp through checsecloth and 
pour over two quarts of fresh raspberries. Let stand for 
another two days. Strain this, measure and put it in a pre- 
serving kettle with two cups of sugar for each pint of juice. 
Heat slowly, skimming when the vinegar begins to boil. 
Boil twenty minutes and put in sterilized bottles. When 
serving as a drink, put two tablespoons into a glass of 
water or of cracked ice. This is one of the most delicious 
and refreshing summer drinks I know of. Why not try it 
for a surprise some day when your mother’s club meets? 


Chocolate Nectar 


114 cups sugar 


YZ teaspoon salt 
1 cup cocoa 


2 cups water 
Put the sugar, cocoa and salt in a saucepan and stir to- 
gether until they are thoroughly mixed. Add the water, 
put over the fire and stir until smooth and the 
mixture begins to boil. Simmer for ten minutes. 
Cool, bottle and store in the refrigerator for fu- 
ture use. This is the sort of sirup that is used 
at soda fountains for frosted 
drinks and sodas and floats. 
To make an individual drink, 
put two tablespoons of the syrup 
into a beverage shaker, add two 
tablespoons cream, a half glass of 
chopped ice and one-half glass of 
milk. Shake well and pour into a 
glass. Top with a little whipped 
cream and a maraschino cherry, if 
you have them. Set the glass on a 
plate together with an iced tea 
spoon or two straws and serve at 


Dryad 


juice 
Put a block of ice in a punch 
bowl. Mix the first five ingredients 
and pour over the ice. Add the 
charged water. Garnish with 


dryad—Jinney called her that— 
fell out of the sky right in the 
midst of Roseanna’s party. But 
that is only the beginning of the 
mystery. It begins in June and is 


A New Serial 


once. If you haven’t a beverage 
shaker, put the sirup with two 
tablespoons of cream in a cup and 
mix well. Fill a glass half full of 
cracked ice. Pour the cream and 
sirup mixture over this and fill the 





sprigs of mint and maraschino 
cherries. Serve at once. This 
makes twenty-five to thirty serv- 
ings. 

You will notice that, among my 
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glass with milk. Add the whipped 
cream and cherry. These are not 
necessary but add to the attractive- 
ness of the drink. If this is too 








recipes for fruitades, I did not 
give one for lemonade. Lemonade 
may be made in the same way as orangeade or limeade, the 
only difference is that you use the juice of one lemon to one 
glass in place of other fruits. Instead, I am giving you an 
easier way and your drink is always conveniently ready. 


Lemon Sirup 


2 cups water 
Put the sugar and water in a saucepan and simmer five 
minutes. Cool and add the juice. Strain into jars and put 
into the refrigerator against the day of use. When ready 
to serve, fill a glass with finely chopped ice, add two to 
four tablespoons of the lemon sirup and fill the glass with 


2 cups sugar juice of 6 lemons 


sweet, use only one cup of sugar. 

You may, if you like, use much 

less ice in this recipe, and by adding a small serving of 

vanilla ice cream and a little charged water, have a home- 

made ice cream soda. This may also be made with choco- 
late instead of cocoa, as in the following recipe: 


Chocolate Malted Milk Egg Nogg 


1 cup grated chocolate 1 cup sugar 


1 pint water 


Mix the chocolate and sugar in a saucepan, add the 
water and mix well, and simmer until they form a smooth 
paste. Cool, bottle and keep in refrigerator. Put three table- 

(Continued on page 44) 








Fire of Spring « 4 


A little play for May Day 
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Illustration by Mabel Pugh 


HE COMING of spring after the long winter is 
7 us a happy thing that for hundreds of years 
people have had celebrations then and old customs 
have been handed down—many of them having to do 
with warding away evil spirits and driving unclean- 
liness from the neighborhood. Fires were burned as a 
symbol of cleanliness, the chimney sweeps paraded 
with little gold tags like the shining sun sewed to their 
suits, and pure water from the well was sprinkled 
about. 

So if the age-old impulse to celebrate on the first 
of May comes suddenly to us, here is a play we can 
give with little preparation. Two patrols of Girl 
Scouts might give it, or one patrol and a pack of 
Brownies. The chimney sweeps’ costumes could be 
easily and quickly made of old black stockings and 
the girls would wear white. 

The only setting required is the doorway of a 
small house with a well nearby. If the play is given 
in the open, two trees and a little imagination may 
construct a magnificent doorway. If given indoors, 
an ordinary door will do, while the well may be 
imagined. The actors are moving constantly through- 
out the act. 

A lantern is hanging by the side of the door. The 
Mother is discovered, cleaning and scrubbing: 


MOorTHER. 

Gold of dawn spills on the hill, 

Now smiles the May Day fresh and still. 

And youth is broad in this blossoming world, 

Out in the gorse and the green new-furled, 

While good folk make ready to welcome young 
Spring— 

How shining and clean she will find everything! 

So I polish and scrub, 

And sing as I rub. 

Spring comes! Spring comes! 

(A song is heard—“Sumer is icumen in.” Enter girls 
still singing and carrying May boughs.) 

Oh, hasten ye children with garlands of May, 

Make lovely the door and the windows today! 








Girts (twining wreaths). 
Twine leaves of juniper, 
Twine sprigs of rue; 
Soon Spring will come in 
Robed in sky’s deepest blue! 
OnE GirL. 
Last night by the river we made ourselves fair, 
We bathed ourselves white, and we washed us with 
care. 
(Chorus by a few, while all work busily twining 
wreaths.) 
Twine leaves of juniper, 
Twine leaves of rue, 
For Spring will come in 
Robed in sky's deepest blue. 
Spring comes! Spring comes! 
ANOTHER GIRL. 
Oh, evil spirits, out wi’ ye! 
We have no charms nor sorcery, 
But juniper and sprig of rue 
We have, and lovely diamond dew. 
Spring comes! 
MOTHER (to a girl). 
Water sparkling in the well 
Must be free from evil spell. 
Take this lantern, hang it there, 
Bid the Spirits have a care! 
Its one red eye will stare all night 
To keep the water clear and bright. 
(A girl takes the lantern from her mother and hangs 
it on the well.) 
GIRL WITH LANTERN. 
Goblins, gnomes, away! away! 
Know that Springtime comes today. 
Water, sparkle for her clear 
So that she may like it here. 
(All dance “Gathering Peascods.”’) 
MoTHER. 
Chimneys, too, must be swept clean, 
And here are chimney sweeps, I ween. 
(Chimney sweeps in black with gold tags dance on.) 
(Continued on page 58) 











Upstairs, Downstairs 


In which Carlisle and Fatty and Renée learn the secret of one ghost 
only to discover another one— more mysterious than the first 


OW is she this morning, 
Miss Cameron ?” 

The nurse closed the 
door to the infirmary before she an- 
swered the anxious group of girls 
who had paused in the corridor, out- 
side of it. They were eager for news. 


By EDITH BISHOP SHERMAN 
Illustrations by Mildred Ann Owen 


For what has happened so far in this story 
See page sixty-three 


Amanda Jane this mawnin’ 
tellin’ about seein’ the White 
_ Lady again last night—right 
here in the corridor outside this 
door, on this spot, plain as day?” 

Fatty’s eyes widened. Despite her- 
self, she cast a nervous look around 





“Oh, Julie’s lots better today,” she 
said then. “By the way, Barbara, do 


her, which Carlisle caught and 
laughed at. 





you want to go into the infirmary for 
a very few moments ?”’ Miss Cameron 
raised her voice slightly to hail the 
tall girl who was passing. “Julie has 
asked for you.” 

Barbara paused at once, an eager 
smile lighting her dark face. ‘May 
I really!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of pleasure, and disappeared forth- 
with through the door Miss Cameron 
had tiptoed back to open for her. The 
other girls moved away. 

“I never have got over the disap- 
pointment of not having seen Gail 
Austin when she was here,” began 











“Bosh, Renée!” said the latter 
roundly. ‘‘That’s just Amanda’s 
prattle! I heard her, and saw you 
drinking in that silly stuff! Stop act- 

| ing so superstitious!” 

Renée looked at her stubbornly. 
“Amanda Jane,” she continued, turn- 
ing to Fatty and Helen, “swears she 
saw the White Lady not only on this 
floor; but on the next floor below, a 
second later—and the White Lady 
did not go down the stairs with her, 
either! She’s positive about that!” 

“What do you mean?” gasped 
Fatty all nervous and excited. 








Carlisle to Renée in a low tone. 

“Wasn’t it just blind, dumb luck,” remarked Fatty bit- 
terly, “that she had to arrive late on the night Julie passed 
the crisis, and that she had to leave the next day before any 
of us even caught a glimpse of her!” 

“You know, I did see her for a minute,” said Helen. 
“I was passing the morning room that evening she arrived.” 

‘What was she like?” Three interested pairs of eyes 
fixed themselves on Helen’s face as every one came to a 
stop in the excitement. It was almost as though Helen 
had said she had shaken hands with George Washington or 
had kissed Marie Antionette—they could not have been 
more thrilled! 

“IT just caught a glimpse of her for a minute,” said 
Helen. “‘She is as lovely as the screen shows her, but she 
has one of the saddest faces in the world.” 

“Sad!” Fatty’s tone was astonished. “Why, she has every- 
thing you can think of—success, beauty and money !” 

“Perhaps,” said Renée, in a low voice, “perhaps, though, 
she is lonesome!” 

There was a little silence. While none of,the other girls 
knew much about Renée’s childhood, spent with that lonely 
old man, her grandfather, they did know, from little 
things she had said, how much she enjoyed the companion- 
ship and the young friendships she had found at school 
and how much she dreaded vacation time, that meant go- 
ing back to the big, beautiful, lonely New Orleans man- 
sion. Fatty moved over to the girl and pulled her against 
her broad shoulder. 

“Don’t think about being lonely now!” she commanded 
gaily, as they all sank into cushioned seats and easy chairs 
in the bright morning room. 

Suddenly Renée looked around her. “I hadn’t realized 
we were in the mawnin’ room,” she said, in a startled voice. 

“WVhat’s the matter with the morning room?” asked 
Fatty curiously. ‘““You act like you think it’s ha’nted!” 

“Tt is,” returned Renée soberly, “Didn’t you hear 


 . “There are no other stairs except 
those Amanda Jane was on in this part of the house,” said 
Renée, in a low tone. “How did the White Lady get from 
one floor to the next?” 

“Oh, mercy!” Fatty stumbled to her feet, made a swim- 
ming motion with her arms. “Let’s get out of here! I don’t 
like this part of the school—this old house, anyway! Never 
did!” 

And as though her nervousness had been communicated 
to the others, all of them departed for the newer buildings 
rather hastily. 

Barbara, meanwhile, bent over the narrow hospital bed 
upon which Julie lay. 

*““So—good—to—see—you,” said Julie, weak tears com- 
ing into her eyes. “‘Babs, did I dream I—saw—my—mother 
—one night?” 

“No.” Barbara patted the thin, white hand and shook 
her head smilingly. ““Your mother was here; but she had 
to hurry on to California as soon as you turned the corner. 
I wonder,” she stopped to look keenly at the young face 
smiling wanly at her from Julie’s flat pillow, “I wonder if 
you are strong enough to hear a secret Miss Luval told me 
I might tell you?” 

“Oh, yes!” begged Julie eagerly. 

Barbara, no trace of curtness in her manner now, smiled 
at her. “The secret’s this, Julie, and you must keep it until 
June. Your mother has been asked by Miss Luval, as one 
of Harwood’s most famous alumnae, to be a judge in our 
literary contest and to give out the prizes—”’ 

“Time’s up, Barbara,” said Miss Cameron, opening the 
door quietly and entering with a glass of orange juice in 
her hand. 

It was the next day that Carlisle got her Great Idea for 
the literary contest. It had been privately agreed among 
the girls that Carlisle had the best chance of winning first 
prize, for she stood high in English and now she hugged 
herself as she hastily jotted down some notes on the Idea. 
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It was really clever and original and Carlisle worked hard 
for almost an hour, drawing up an outline. When she had 
finished, she looked around her room for a place to con- 
ceal the notes until she had the time really to write her 
theme. 

It was a quaint room, that of Renée and Carlisle in the 
older part of the school, and full of odd nooks and queer 
cupboards, with a low ceiling and a fireplace. Carlisle 
looked thoughtfully at the fireplace. There never was a 
fire there—why not put her notes on the chimney ledge in- 
side the opening? It seemed so romantic, somehow, to be 
hiding them! No sooner thought of than done! She had 
barely withdrawn her hand, when the door opened and 
Renée entered unexpectedly. 

“Lo, Renée,” said Carlisle, without looking around. 
“Say, come on over and see the dandy hiding place I’ve 
found for my theme notes, here in the fireplace! Don’t let 
me forget where I put them—” 

Close upon Renée’s heels was a tall, slim figure that 
stopped short at sight of Carlisle. 

“T thought you said,” stammered Barbara, ‘‘I—I— 
thought you—you said your room was empty, Renée!” 
With a reproachful glance, she prepared to back out 
hastily. 

“Why, so I did,” answered Renée self-consciously, 
glancing at the dark face Carlisle had turned upon them. 
“‘Lawsy, you-all doan’ have to go jes’ ’cause Ca’lisle hap- 
pens to be heah! She won’t eat you!” 

“Oh, no, no!” And Barbara slipped away. 

Renée came over and looked at her room mate frown- 
ingly. “I call it a shame, Ca'lisle,” she exclaimed with 
unusual heat. ‘“‘You-all have actually made that girl afraid 
of you, I do believe. Why can’t you try to be nice to her?” 
Carlisle raised her eyebrows. “I’m glad she shows the 


>? 


proper attitude,” she was beginning coolly, when a knock 
sounded upon the door Barbara had closed behind her. 

“Miss Luval sent fo’ you,” said a maid when Renée had 
flung it open. 

“Me?” Renée stared at her. ‘“Lawsy,” she murmured, 
as Amanda Jane nodded and hurried away, “what do you 
s’pose Ah’ve done, now?” 

Whenever Renée was especially worried or excited, her 
southern accent appeared in her speech, like ginger-ale 
bubbles coming up to the surface when the bottle is un- 
corked. 

Timidly, Renée tapped upon Miss Luval’s office door. 

“Did you send for me?” she was asking shyly, when 
her gaze went past Miss Luval’s smiling face to a tall, 
thin, elderly figure upon the opposite side of the room. 
“Why, Mr. Chartres, how—how—did you get here?” she 
stammered. 

“By train,” answered that gentleman precisely. “I’ve 
come,” he went on to tell her hesitantly—for after all, 
what did he, an old bachelor, know about girls ?—‘I’ve 
come, my dear, to take you out to dinner. With,” he added 
hastily, sending a bow in that lady’s direction, ‘“‘with Miss 
Luval’s permission.” 

He had hit upon the right approach to Renée’s heart! 
She gave a little gasp of delight and looked up at him with 
shining eyes. 

“Oh,” breathed Renée rapturously, “aren’t you a deah!” 

As she dropped a curtsey to Miss Luval and excitedly 
departed to don her party clothes, Mr. Chartres turned 
agitatedly to Miss Luval. “She—she acts as though she 
were hungry,” he said anxiously. 

Miss Luval smiled wisely. “It’s not the dinner she’s ex- 
cited about. It’s having someone care enough to come and 
ask her out to dinner.” The principal paused. “‘She’s been 
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a lonely little child, I imagine, Mr. Chartres,” she sighed. 
“Tt’s been like watching a flower respond to sunshine after 
being in the dark, to watch Renée enjoy her new friend- 
ships here.” 

“I know,” answered Mr. Chartres. Suddenly he stepped 
closer to Miss Luval. “You—you are the sunshine, Alicia,” 
he said tremulously. And for a moment they were both 
silent, as their thoughts went back to that time many years 
ago when Alicia Luval and her invalid mother had spent 
a winter in New Orleans. 

Half an hour later, Carlisle and Fatty were following 
Miss Nancy into a drug store in town. 

“Who'd ever thought a little while ago we’d a-been 
comin’ in here for ice-cream!’ whispered Fatty with a 
luxurious sigh as they seated themselves at a little round 
table and Miss Nancy was busy with the menu card. 

“Lucky for us we happened to be passing Miss Nancy’s 
door at the moment Miss Luval was asking her to go on 
that errand for her,” whispered back Carlisle. “I shook in 
my shoes, when Miss Nancy mentioned our going, for 
those demerits Old Constitution gave me seem to hang be- 
fore me like a red flag. But I guess Miss Luva! decided it 
Was so near our next report card, she’d be lenient. Believe 
me, I’ve worked hard this month and I’m sure I'll be an 
honor girl next!” 

Miss Nancy rose abruptly. “Will you wait here,” she 
inquired, “while I give this prescription to Mr. Smith? 
Go ahead and order,” she added, noticing the clerk’s ap- 
proach. “Mine is plain vanilla!” 

“Think of ordering plain vanilla,” said Fatty in an 
awed tone, when Miss Nancy had walked away and the 
clerk stood waiting, “when you could get a chocolate- 
pineapple sundae with nuts and whipped cream, instead! 
Mine’s that!” she added, keen anticipation in her eyes. 
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When their order had been filled and the confections 
stood waiting Miss Nancy’s return, Fatty, feeling that it 
took actual brute strength to keep her hand from picking 
up the little spoon beside her dish, began speaking idly. 

“You mentioned being an honor girl next month,” she 
said. “I know one girl and maybe two who won't be if 
they don’t watch their steps.” 

“Who?” asked Carlisle, interestedly. 

“Kitty Evans and Margaret Dale,” answered Fatty. 

“Why ?” Carlisle stared at her. ““They are from my home 
town,” she added. ‘‘I don’t see much of them here.” 

“That’s because they belong to that older clique,” an- 
swered Fatty, trying not to glance too longingly down at 
her melting ice-cream. “It’s a good thing you don’t see 
much of ’em, because they’re due for trouble.” 

“Why?” asked Carlisle again. 

“Well,” Fatty lowered her voice, after a cautious glance 
around, “they’ve been using their honor privileges to meet 
cadets from the military academy and go to the movies!” 

“No!’? 

“Yep,” nodded Fatty. “I’ve-heard it from a couple of 
other honor girls several times and it won’t be long before 
Miss Luval finds out and—gracious, I didn’t see you, Miss 
Nancy!” 

“It takes so long, here, to put a prescription through,” 
fumed Miss Nancy as she sat down and picked up her . 
spoon. Her glance rested upon the untouched plates before 
her young guests. ‘Mercy, you poor children, I meant to 
tell you to go ahead!” she said remorsefully. 

“Nev’mind,” mumbled Fatty. “It isn’t all melted!” 
And she looked up in bland surprise at Miss Nancy’s ap- 
preciative chuckle, then gave her attention to her plate. 

After they had finished their ice-cream and Miss Nancy 

(Continued on page 36) 
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For an awful moment no one moved. For far down the corridor behind them, beside the morning room, floated a vague, white something! 
As they all stared, it wavered and disappeared. It was like rubbing a chalked figure from a slate. First it was there and then it wasn’t 








When the ball is a “fly” it is caught 
with the arms raised above the head as 
in the position shown in this picture 








This girl is catching a medium ball. No- 
tice that the hands are chest-high, with 
the thumbs turned in toward the body 








A low ball is caught with the hands 
held below the waistline, fingers point- 
ing downward, arms close to sides 








Can Girls Play Baseball? 


Why not? It’s a real game for restless spring days—tets off pent- 
up energy, and gives you a chance to try your pitching and catching 


“ 


LAY ball!” That is the cry 
that rings across college 
campuses these fine spring 
days. And whiz! Right into the catcher’s mitt flies the 
leather-covered ball. “Strike one!” The pitcher swings 
and—another ball is shot toward the home plate, this time 
to be met by the smooth wood of the bat and sent soaring 
over the field as the batter runs to first base. “Batter up! 
Play ball!” The game goes on, and one after another the 
bloomer-clad girls step up, bat in hand, to receive the ball. 

Yes, girls! For baseball isn’t just a boys’ game any more. 
Girls can learn to play it, too, in a form especially adapted 
to their needs, just as basketball, as it is played in most 
girls’ colleges and camps, has been adapted. It requires 
skill in throwing and catching and batting, just as it does 
in Yale or Harvard. But once you have learned the trick 
of these things, and tried yourself out in the various posi- 
tions on the field, you will love the fun of a good swift 
game, and your hand will begin to itch when you see a ball 
or a glove or a bat. 

If you have been reading the articles in THE AMERICAN 
Girt on throwing and catching, and practicing according 
to the suggestions made in them, you are probably well on 
toward becoming a baseball player by now. And you are 
ready for the next step leading toward the game, which is 
batting. But before you get out your bat, look at the ca‘ch- 
ing pictures at the top of this page, and se if your hands 
are in the same positions when you catch a high or a me- 
dium or a low ball. If they are not, read over the catching 
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directions in last month’s article 
and practice for awhile with the 
pictures in mind as a guide. 

When you hit at a baseball with a bat—and remember 
that, in the beginning, you will probably hit at rather than 
hit it—the bat should be held near the end, the left hand be- 
low the right, as shown in the first photograph at the bot- 
tom of the next page. You face the plate, with your feet 
eight or ten inches apart, sideward, draw the bat back be- 
hind the right shoulder and, when you see the ball coming, 
swing the bat forward in a horizontal plane. 

Notice, in the first batting picture, that the hands and 
arms are kept well out from the body, and that the left 
elbow is nearly as high as the shoulder. The second pic- 
ture shows the point in the swing when the bat comes in 
contact with the ball, and the third shows the batter getting 
ready to run. If you are fortunate enough to hit the ball, 
you always drop the bat from the left hand—as the girl 
in the photograph is doing—and make a hurried departure 
from the home plate toward first base. If you’re lucky, and 
hit the ball far into the field, you may get to second or 
even third base before you’re caught. And if you’re very 
lucky—or a very good hitter—vou may even make a home 
run. That is how Babe Ruth became famous. 

Of course, I’m not suggesting that practice will make you 
a feminine Babe Ruth, but it will certainly make you a 
good player and give you a great deal of fun, as well. 
When you start to practice batting, it is wise to do it at 
first without a ball—just try to get the form and the swing. 
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Then have someone pitch to you and see how neatly you 
can hit and send the ball flying far across the field. 

Now you are ready for the game itself. The type of 
baseball played in girls’ schools and colleges with the 
highest standards in athletics is indoor baseball—although 
it is played in the open as well as indoors. It was adapted 
from the regulation outdoor baseball by a man who saw 
the possibilities of a game less highly organized and played 
with less complex rules. And it is far better adapted to 
girls than the regular baseball game. 

Indoor baseball may be played on a field or in a gym- 
nasium, and the outfit required for it is almost unbelievably 
small compared with the striped flannel suit, spiked shoes, 
face mask and mitts and bats that brother needs. A bat 
and a regulation twelve-inch soft indoor baseball are all 
that are necessary, although the catcher may use a mitt 
if she wants to. The booklet, The Indoor Baseball Guide, 
which may be obtained for twenty-five cents from The 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, 
New York City, gives the requirements for the size of the 
field and the official rules that are used with the approval 
of the National Committee on Women’s Athletics. 

Nearly every one knows that there are supposed to be 
seven or nine players on a team, called pitcher, catcher, 
first, second and third basemen, infielders, outfielders and 
short-stop. The game is played on a diamond-shaped field 
like that of the regular baseball game, with the added ad- 
vantage for girls of not being nearly so large. 

It would be difficult to give all the rules for indoor base- 
ball in such a short space as this article may occupy, so 
the best thing you can do, if your troop is thinking of or- 
ganizing a baseball team, is to get a book of rules and 
study it. But some ideas, which have been used with great 
success by Miss Agnes Wayman, Physical Director at 
Barnard College, may help you to develop a good team 
and good individual players. 

The first thing necessary is plenty of practice in catch- 
ing, throwing, and pitching—practice of the sort that has 


been discussed in the preceding articles of this series. 
Then comes the squad practice for the game itself. For this, 
Miss Wayman divides the entire squad into small groups 
of five or six, gives each group a bat and ball, starting the 
practice with a girl in the position of pitcher, another as 
catcher, another as batter, and the remainder scattered over 
the small field. The line stays in this position about eight 
minutes; then a fielder goes in as pitcher; the pitcher acts 
as catcher and the catcher goes out into the field. This con- 
tinues until every one has played in all the positions. In 
this way, girls readily discover which positions they like 
best, and which they play best. Next, a baseball problem is 
given to the groups to work out, such as: the ball is caught 
or recovered after being hit; it must be thrown to the first 
baseman, then to the catcher and back to the pitcher, ready 
for another try. 

This is an excellent plan for first practice for your 
troop or camp teams, and one that is almost as interesting 
as the game itself. 

If you have only one ball, take turns on the field. After 
you have tried yourselves out in this way, come together 
for a regular team practice, each player playing in the 
position she likes best or the one she is working for. 
If one of the players can hit out balls at will to any posi- 
tion, it gives all the girls a varied experience in team work, 
which is most important. 

This game of baseball is fun at camp or for troops that 
are sufficiently large to have two or more teams. If there 
are not enough girls in your troop who wish to play, invite 
some other troop to join you in learning the game and in 
playing it. 

Of course, everyone knows that most games and athletic 
sports—especially those which are carried on in the open 
—are aids to good figures and good complexions as well 
as to good health. And baseball is one of the best. So, for 
health and beauty and a jolly game as well, get out into 
the clear sunshine and the fresh air these May days with 
your school friends or troop friends, and play ball. 
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When the call comes, “Batter up!” this 
position is taken—left side toward the 
pitcher, the bat ready to swing 








Then. as the ball whistles over the plate, the 
bat is swung out horizontally to hit it far into 


the field—a strong hit 
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This girl is dropping her bat betore she 
runs and keeping her eye on the ball to 


means a long run see what chance she has of getting “home” 











AY IS springtime and the time to 

begin new things, both outdoors 
and in. It may be that you have always 
planned to have a garden of your own— 
flowers, perhaps, or vegetables for can- 
ning. Now is the month to get busy and 
set out your tiny plants or put in your 
seeds. Or you have intended for a long 
time to make new curtains for your 
room and paint the floor. You will more 
than ever want things shining now, and 
clean and fresh, with all the world out- 
side newly washed by the spring rains 
and the fields and lawns and woods gay 
with early blossoms and flowers. On an- 
other page of this issue you will find a 
lovely May Day pageant which gives 
you an idea of what the day meant in 
Old England and how the people hung 
lanterns in the wells to purify the water, 
and made themselves and their houses 
as clean as possible as the new month 
came in. So cleaning up is a really tra- 
ditional way to spend May Day. 

And of course you will not forget that 
May Day is Child Health Day, that the 
whole month, in fact, is devoted, all over 
Girl Scoutdom, to spreading and encour- 
aging the sort of habits that lead to good 
health. Although one intensive month of 
teeth brushing and vegetable eating and 
open-air sleeping will not make up for 


“Come, Let Us 


¥ And “Ho, for the merry month of May!” Girl Scouts 
hikes, and health demonstrations at their Little 


eleven months of neglect, it will serve as 
a slight push to set the ball rolling along 
a better path for the next year. We 
heard the other day of a girl who was 
on her fifth book of the health record— 
and still going strong. She knew that 
she needed to keep the record only for 
three months in order to win her health 
badge, but she wanted to have the rules 
before her every day, so that she would 
never slip up on any of them. An excel- 
lent idea, we say. How are your health 
records? 


A ‘*Sunshine Shoppe’”’ 
for health 
In Rochester, New York 


A health campaign in Rochester, New 
York, enlisted the aid of Girl Scouts, not 
for one day only, but for all through the 
spring. Every day was May Day for 
Troop Twenty-one, which was given 
charge of a booth in the main corridor 
of the Washington Junior High School. 
The booth was called the “Sunshine 
Shoppe” and offered for sale all sorts of 
things pertaining to health and cleanli- 
ness, such as soap, towels, face cloths, 
combs, nail files, tooth brushes and nail 
brushes, tooth paste and manicure sets. 
Everything was sold at cost. The sales- 
women—all Girl Scouts—served about 
one class period at a time, and gladly. 





Girl Scouts of Savannah, Georgia, like to meet in their new Juliette Low Memorial Room 
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An overnight hike in the mountains—that 
is what these Salt Lake City girls enjoy 


Health ideas for you 
Try them in your troop 


There are numbers of things that Girl 
Scouts can do to celebrate Child Health 
Day, various ways they can help pro- 
mote cleanliness in the community all 
through the month of May—all through 
the year, in fact. They might, for ex- 
ample, have a House of Health at their 
Little House where, every day for a cer- 
tain period, Girl Scout economists, home- 
makers, health winners and such, would 
demonstrate bed-making, airing a room, 
planning a meal, house-cleaning and baby 
tending. Girl Scout mothers and friends 
might be invited to the Little House 
for a health luncheon or dinner, cooked 
and planned by the girls. 

And speaking of meals and menus— 
why not have a well-planned May break- 
fast before your May festival, as the 
Girl Scouts of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
do? It is a good way to earn money for 
the troop fund, as well as being a fitting 
May Day celebration. An account of 
Sheboygan’s May breakfast was in the 
February Scribes’ Corner, but unfortu- 
nately, through a mistake, the name of 
the city was given as Sheboygan Falls. 

A Health Contest between troops, 
with points given for posture, good teeth 
and for keeping all points on the health 
record, is another way of emphasizing 


























the necessity of keeping in good health, 
and the best ways in which to do it. 


Hikes lead to health 
And Girl Scouts enjoy them 


And speaking of good health, if there’s 
anything better for muscles, complexion 
and general fitness than a good long 
spring or early summer hike—and more 
fun, too—we can’t think of it at pres- 
ent. Janet Roberts, of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, writes about one that she took in 
the Yosemite Valley. 

“We started out with lunches and 
kodaks,” she writes, ‘and passed by the 
Happy Isles where the Merced River 
tumbles over its rocky way. As it fell it 
looked as if it were laughing because it 
was happy just to be in such a lovely 
place. Beyond the Isles we struck a trail 
that was good, with no hard climbing, 
and with both eyes and kodaks we took 
in the rare and beautiful scenery. From a 
distance we saw the Illilouette Falls, the 
narrow misty stream falling into the 
rocks below. 

“Stillwe hiked farther on and cametoa 
bridge where we crossed the river. From 
the bridge we got our first glimpse of the 
Vernal Falls. I caught my breath as I 
looked at the white, foamy water, and 
wondered if anything could be so beauti- 
ful. We stood for sev- 
eral minutes watching 
the water fall over 
three hundred feet. 
Reluctantly we went 
on and soon struck 
the Mist Trail, which 
winds along for about 
a mile to the head of 
the falls. As we neared 
the cataract we could 
hear the roar and feel 
the spray as it struck 
with so much force 
into the river below. 
Two gorgeous rain- 
bows appeared—just 
as pretty as rainbows 
seen in the sky. From 
the foot of the falls 
we climbed the stairs 
to the head where we 
rested and ate our 
lunch. From there we 
could see the Nevada 
Falls a mile away. 
That beautiful pure 
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Go A-Maying! 
celebrate it by pageants and May breakfasts and 
Houses. What are you doing these lovely spring days? 


white water was falling almost six hun- 
dred feet, dashing upon the rocks below. 

“Later we started back, taking our time. 
When we reached the bridge, we looked 
back and saw for the last time the beau- 
tiful Vernal Falls. There are two other 
cataracts in Yosemite Valley—Bridal 
Veil and Yosemite, each with a beauty 
of its own. Still, I think the others can- 
not quite equal Vernal Fall hich we 
admired so much on the hiké#we took 
that day. It was a memorable event.” 


Mt. Washington was a 
long climb 
But these girls made it 


Another interesting and very beautiful 
hike we have heard about through one of 
our readers, is one on which a group of 
girls from a New Hampshire camp went 
up Mt. Washington. Margaret B. Howser 
of Baltimore, Maryland, tells about it in 
this way: 

“I think the most interesting thing I did 
with girls last year was our hike up Mt. 
Washington. I shall never forget that 
experience. To begin with, I had never 
climbed a mountain until I went to a 
New Hampshire camp last summer but I 
timidly signed up for the Washington 
trip. I wanted to go up with the rest. 
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“Early one July morning we were awak- 
ened and told to dress quickly—as though 
I had been asleep when all the time I 
was lying on my bed with one eye on my 
watch! After a good breakfast we 
climbed into the speed wagon with our 
packs. All day we rode, stoping at in- 
teresting places along the way. About 
six-thirty that evening we arrived at the 
Pinkham Notch Camp situated at the 
foot of Washington. 

“The next morning we chose partners 
and began our climb. Up and up the 
trail led us and finally we came to Crystal 
Cascades. This is a lovely place with the 
water dancing along before it topples 
over the rocks in magnificent beauty. 

“We forced ourselves on and began 
our climb. The scenery was beautiful. 
Sometimes we crossed falls or jumped 
across small mountain streams. 

“After several hours we reached Her- 
mit’s Lake and our director gave us our 
choice of going over Lion’s Head or going 
into Tuckerman’s Ravine to see the 
snow. Snow in July! Can you imagine 
it? Of course we chose the latter and we 
went into the very heart of Tuckerman’s. 
There followed a snowball fight beside 
thirty feet of snow! It was glorious! 

(Continued on page 56) 
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What could be jollier on a May morning than a walk overthe fields and hills, with an outdoor breakfast atthe end? 
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The verses on 
this page are 
from “A Song 
of Sherwood” 
by Alfred 
Noyes, which 
you may find in 
his play, “Sher- 
wood,’’ pub- “Rake away the gold 
lished by the And wake Will Sex 
: Frederick A. 
“Doublets of the Lincoln green glancing through the May Stokes Co 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood about the break of day” oenre nthe 
pany, New York 














“Friar Tuck and Little John are riding down together 
With quarter-staff and drinking-can and gray goose-feather” 
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“Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through tke leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood about the break of day” 





“Merry. merry Engiand is waking as of old, 
With eyes of blither hazel and hair of brighter gold” 





“For Robin Hood is here again beneath the bursting spray 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood about the break of day” 
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Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 29) 

had procured her medicine, she took 
them through the town center as a 
special treat, for the routine of school 
walks never led that way and now both 
erstwhile honor girls begged for the priv- 
ilege of once more looking into the shop 
windows. It was as they passed the one 
motion picture theater that Carlisle al- 
most bumped into a shabby figure linger- 
ing before a bill-board. 

“Oh, Mr. Atterton,” she exclaimed, 
recognizing him, “I beg your pardon!” 

“Not at all!” said the gardener, rais- 
ing his hat courteously as he moved 
away. Suddenly, as they gazed after him, 
he seemed not to be Mr. Atterton, the 
gardener. Little marks of culture stood 


Her hand clapped over her mouth to 
stifle a scream, Carlisle kept on gazing 
unbelievingly. Her sturdy common sense 
refused to let her think that the White 
Lady was actually walking abroad. But 
where had that white figure gone? 

The next instant a scream rang out 
from the floor below and Renée, chalky 
faced, came dashing up the stairs, her 
pretty evening cape over her arm trip- 
ping her every other step. She caught 
sight of Carlisle standing in the door- 
way and flew toward her. Then, as doors 
opened all along the corridor and ghostly 
figures came hurrying from every direc- 
tion, Renée stood shuddering. 

“The White Lady! I saw her down- 
stairs!” she half-sobbed. “I saw her!” 


Beauty Secrets of the Queen of the May 


sensible mid-westerner!” she cried. “My 
dear, you admit you must have been 
half-asleep and dreaming?” 

“There’s that possibility,” Carlisle 
was commencing soberly, when a new 
voice spoke from the doorway. 

“I was going past and I couldn’t help 
hearing,” said Kitty Evans apologetically. 
“I just wanted to say, Miss Nancy, that 
I saw the White Lady, too, last night!” 

“You did!” The three voices spoke as 
one. 

“Yes,” repeated Kitty Evans. “I was 
up, closing the window in my room—it 
got cold toward midnight—or at least, 
it seemed like midnight—and I saw the 
White Lady pass the door. I tell you,” 
she looked at Miss Nancy, “it’s getting 


Illustrations by Cornelia Brownlee 
































1. The Queen of the May arises 
(Note the fresh air) 


out—his gesture in raising his hat, his 
poise as he turned away, the lift of his 
head. But even as they stared, he seemed 
to slip back into the weary, middle-aged 
man they knew. ‘ 

Carlisle recalled Miss Nancy’s atten- 
tion by an excited exclamation. “He was 
looking at Gail Austin’s picture!” she 
giggled. “Funny, what odd people become 
the worst fans!” 

Late that evening, she woke from a 
queer, restless dream. A glance at 
Renée’s bed showed that she had not yet 
come in, for it was empty. 

“Strange!” said Carlisle to herself. 
“Wonder what time it is!” 

But she could not see her wrist-watch 
and impatiently she slipped out of bed 
and opened her bedroom door, that she 
might obtain light from the corridor, 
where a night-light was always burning. 
To her amazement, darkness met her. 

The next instant, Carlisle felt a 
strange, uncanny sensation slide up and 
down her spine. Coming toward her down 
the corridor, outlined against a dim light 
burning at the other end, was a vague, 
white figure. It seemed to float along! 
Then, even as she stared in horror, the 
figure most mysteriously disappeared! 


2. She takes a beauty treatment 
(Note her lissom figure) 


Carlisle, soothing her, felt again that 
queer sensation up and down her spine. 
The White Lady had not used the stairs 
to get to the floor below, for the stairs 
were beyond Carlisle’s door, at the other 
end of the corridor. And the White Lady 
had not passed her door! ° 


CHAPTER VIII 
Almost an Elopement—and 
More Mystery 


“Renée! Renée!” laughed Miss Nancy 
gently. “Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self!” 

It was the next morning and Miss 
Nancy had dropped in upon the girls 
during Saturday mending-hour to find 
them, despite their fright the night be- 
fore, enjoying the huge box of candy Mr. 
Chartres had sent his ward before de- 
parting for home. 

“Well, sort of!” admitted Renée, re- 
turning the laugh rather dubiously, how- 
ever. “But you know, the queer paht of 
it is, though, Ca’lisle, heah, saw the 
White Lady, too!” 

Miss Nancy turned her amused eyes 
upon Carlisle’s troubled face. “Not our 


3. She Visits a beauty parlor 
(Note the dripping shower) 


serious! There must be something to that 
old legend, after all!” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Nancy briskly. 
“T must trust you girls to keep silence, 
though.” She rose to her feet. ‘““No use 
in spreading such a silly tale!” She 
looked at them appealingly and the three 
girls at once assured her they would 
not speak of the foolish scare. But as 
Kitty moved away beside Renée and 
Miss Nancy, Carlisle stood looking after 
her with knitted brows. Somehow, 
Kitty’s story had not rung true. Yet what 
could be her object in telling a lie? 

She did not keep her promise to Miss 
Nancy, either, for despite Carlisle’s and 
Renée’s honorable silence the ghost scare 
was revived again and again, each time 
following Kitty’s appearance in a wide- 
eyed, solemn-faced, whispering group of 
the students, generally younger girls. 
Like the plague, nervousness spread until 
even the servants went about whispering 
and casting terrified glances over their 
shoulders. Lily-bell once more reported 
having seen the White Lady, this time 
going to Miss Luval with her story. 

“Ah tell you, Miss Alicia, Ah did see 
dat ghostes suah as shootin’! Ah was 
jes’ on mah way to baid an’ Ah seen 





Who are they—the lovely dryad and the mysterious hired boy? 
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dat ghostes come walkin’ outa dat do’"—” 

“Just a moment, Lily-bell,” Miss 
Luval checked the girl. “What floor were 
you on at the time?” 

“Ah’m tellin’ you!” said Lily-bell re- 
proachfully, and Miss Luval settled back 
with a sigh. As well try to check Niag- 
ara’s torrents as to try to cut short this 
opportunity for Lily-bell to embellish 
bare facts! “So Ah was jes’ climbin’ to 
mah room,” pursued Lily-bell, with a 
terrified enjoyment. “Ah was on de third 
flo’—”’ 

“Ah, now we're getting along!” Miss 
Luval leaned forward and thoughtfully 
drew a booklet toward her. “Third 
floor—the Jenkins’ sisters—Chase and 
Black—Gainsworth and Austin—Evans 
and Dale—Smith and Mayo—Phillips 
and Parker—Noyes and Summerwell— 
D’Auberville and Martin—with Miss 
Farnham and Miss Rice in charge.” She 
hastily ran down the list of girls who 
occupied the third floor corridor, then sat 
tapping her pencil against her desk as 
she thought matters over, while Lily- 
bell rambled on. 

“All right, Lily-bell.” Miss Luval 
nodded at her in dismissal. “Thank you 
for telling me. And let me know if any- 
thing further occurs, not,” she added 
hastily, as Lily-bell rolled her eyes, “that 
anything will!” 

When the colored girl had withdrawn, 
Miss Luval sighed. “Some girl playing 
a prank,” she thought, with a rueful 
frown. 


A thin little Julie came back at last to 
room with Barbara. For awhile Miss 
Luval talked of sending her home to re- 
gain her strength; but Julie, looking for- 
ward mournfully to a _ hotel room, 
pleaded so hard to be allowed to remain 
at Harwood Hall that the principal 


bed and muttering of the coming literary 
competition. Julie rallied her about it. 

“You don’t want to take it so seri- 
ously, Barbara dear!” she exclaimed. 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Barbara 
curtly. 

“Why, you talk of nothing but that 
competition, night after night,” explained 
Julie. 

“That’s queer,” responded Barbara. 
“T don’t think much about it during the 
day.” 

Every one, by this time, was talking 
and thinking more or less about the liter- 
ary competition. Indeed, as a subject of 
interest, it was almost displacing the 
White Lady. Girls were seen scribbling 
gravely upon scratch pads which, if any 
one approached, they would stuff hastily 
into their pockets. There were to be three 
prizes—the first consisting of one hun- 
dred dollars, the second fifty, and the 
third twenty-five. Miss Luval had been 
dubious about offering money, but she 
explained one morning in assembly that 
an anonymous donor was giving the 
prizes and insisted upon those amounts. 

Carlisle, sauntering from the study 
hall after assembly that day walked with 
absent gaze. What couldn’t she do with 
one hundred dollars! 

“I could pay Mother back a little!” 
she thought. “Why, she could use it to 
take a little rest somewhere!” 

“Don’t spend it all at once,” said a 
voice dryly behind her. And Carlisle, 
glancing back laughingly, saw Renée 
hurrying to catch up to her. 

“TI was just planning to send Mother 
away on the first prize,” said Carlisle lazily. 

Renée looked at her sideways. “After 
hearing your notes the other night,” she 
said, suddenly sober, “I have no doubt 
at all but what you'll get the first prize, 
Ca’lisle! You can take my word for it.” 


Carlisle and stopped. “Why,” her tone 
had changed as she opened the folded 
paper and her gaze caught the meaning 
of its message, “why, it’s a note for Kitty 
Evans!” 

“Well, lawsy,” exclaimed Kenée, in a 
scandalized tone, “what you-all doin’, 
a-standin’ there readin’ Kitty’s lettah!” 

Carlisle looked up at that and step- 
ping close to her astonished roommate, 
whispered, “Keep still, will you? I'll see 
you out by the old apple-tree after 
school’s dismissed this noon!” 

Needless to say, Renée kept the ap- 
pointment. Indeed, she ran to meet Car- 
lisle, who had already arrived at their 
rendezvous. 

“Now, fo’ heaven’s sake, tell me!” she 
gasped. “I nevah, in all mah bohn days, 
spent such a mawnin’!” 

“Well,” began Carlisle obligingly, “it’s 
a note from one of the cadets over at the 
military academy making a date with 
Kitty to elope tonight.” 

“To elope tonight!” Renée stared. 
“Ca’lisle Mahtin, eithah you are crazy 
or I am!” 

“Must be you, then,” returned Car- 
lisle unmoved. “See here!” And she 
spread the note so that Renée could 
verify her information. Both girls were 
rather pale when Carlisle folded the fool- 
ish note into a small square and put it 
into her sweater pocket. 

“What you goin’ to do?” asked Renée, 
awed. 

“T don’t know,” answered Carlisle, in 
a troubled voice. “I hate to bother Miss 
Luval about it—it might just be a joke 
on us! Then, on the other hand—” she 
paused. 

“On the othah hand—what?” de- 
manded Renée impatiently. 

“Well, on the other hand, maybe 
Kitty’s been the White Lady—sort of 









































4. She attires herself for the day 
(Note the neatness) 


yielded and Julie was placed upon a spe- 
cial schedule. Despite her few easy 
studies, however, the girl regained her 
health but slowly, spending many wake- 
ful hours at night when she should have 
been sleeping, tormented by the nerves 
which she was surprised to find she pos- 
sessed. She noticed that Barbara slept 
uneasily, too, tossing upon her narrow 


5. She breakfasts : 
(Note the vitamines and calories and min- 
eral salts) 


Carlisle commenced to laugh, then she 
checked herself to explain. “I was only 
fooling, you poor little simpleton!” 

“T wasn’t foolin’,’ returned Renée 
seriously. “What’s that?” she added, as 
Carlisle stooped, outside of a classroom 
door, to retrieve something white from 
the floor. 

“It’s only a piece of paper,” began 


6. First Maid: Such a complexion! 
Second Maid: Such a figure! 
Third Maid: How does she do it? 


paving the way to escape in that dis- 
guise if she wanted to!” said Carlisle 
slowly. 

“O, Ca’lisle!” Renée’s dark eyes grew 
round. “Do you s' pose—” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder at all!” said Car- 
lisle, growing more certain as Renée 
kept on staring. “And I sort of think it’s 

(Continued on page 60) 





Start the new serial in June—by Ethel Cook Eliot—and find out 
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“Our Cherry Tree’ was taken by Martha A. P. 
Parker, Troop Nine, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


A Hike In Early May 


S WE climbed off the street car at 
the beach at Ocean View, Virginia, 
the breeze struck us squarely, blowing 
stiffly—but, nothing daunted, we stuck 
to our purpose. Finding a sheltered spot 
we hastily shucked off our clothes and 
made a dash for the water. Ouch! Cold! 
But after about two minutes we felt 
warm and were having a grand time 
when “Time’s up!” penetrated our re- 
luctant ears. 

After a brisk rubdown we felt fine and 
started off into the wild country to eat 
our lunch. Yum, yum, it tasted better 
than any food we had eaten in a month, 
and we felt we could eat twice as much 
as we had. 

After carefully burning our trash, we 
hiked along down the road for about 
five miles, studying the flowers and trees. 
We observed the birds, too. We saw 
strong-winged sea gulls, the yellow war- 
bler, goldfinch, cardinals, black birds, 
catbirds, kingfishers, and the most beau- 
tiful bluebird. 

The bright-hued yellow jessamine 
flung its gold across the scrubby marsh 
and live oaks, while slender and delicate 
lacy ferns about three feet high covered 
the ground in their shade. As we tramped 
along we chewed sassafras. We crossed 
a little stream spanned by a tippy 
log and, of course, almost slipped into 
the water, but “Fortune was guide, 
and we safely reached the other side.” 
Close to the wet mossy bank grew masses 
of dainty white violets which made a 
picture that we paused to admire. 

About five-thirty, after almost hiking 
the soles off our shoes, we built a fire 
near some pine woods and made “Some- 
mores.” Nothing ever in our lives before 


The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the beholder” 


This page is written and illustrated by Girl Scouts. On it are published your 
letters, not more than 275 words in length, telling of something interesting you 
have seen outdoors. You may also draw, in India ink, headings and illustrations 
and send in nature photographs. Give your name, age, and troop number. To 
every girl whose contribution is accepted The Beholder will award a book. 


had tasted so good. Then we gathered up 
our things and hiked back through the 
hills to the trolley. 

ANN LEE, Norfolk, Virginia 


Reflections 


By BErRNIce GIBBS 
Los Angeles, California 


Silvery, vapory 
mystic mist .. . 
Night's 
evening wrap. 


Silvery, vapory 

drops of dew... 
Morning's 

showery bath. 


Glorious, golden 
rays of sun... 
Noontide’s 
celestial light. 


Crimson flush of 

a sunset Sky... 
Twilight's 

blushing face. 


Along the Nature Trail 


The first quest for April, you remem- 
ber, was to find out the wild flowers 
which are protected in your region. We 
cannot list here all the flowers in all the 
regions of the country which should not 
be picked. But you can easily check up 
in any one of the numerous wild flower 
books to see whether your list is correct. 
There are seven very rare wild flowers 
which have almost been destroyed by 
ruthless picking. If any of these grows 
in your neighborhood be especially care- 
ful of it. You can remember the flowers 
by the word catalog because each letter 
in the word is the initial letter of one of 
them—cardinal, arbutus, trillium, azalea, 
laurel, orchid, gentian. 

And now for the other April quests: 

The relative of the skunk cabbage and 
the Jack-in-the-pulpit that is used in as- 
sociation with Easter is the calla lily. It 
has come to be a symbol of purity. 

Adult dragon and damsel flies use their 
legs for grasping their prey, never for 
walking, although they grasp twigs and 
grasses upon which they rest. The 
nymphs, however. use their legs to 
scurry around in the mud. 

Vega rose in the eastern sky on April 
first and Deneb on the twenty-second. 

Until June twenty-fourth the sun will 
set farther north each evening, when it 
will reverse and move toward the south. 


Summer is beginning, and you will 
have more time now for nature observa- 
tion. Why don’t you start some quests 
of your own and write to THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt about your discoveries? The 
girls of New Mexico have had fascinating 
adventures with ants’ nests. Perhaps you 
would be interested in these insects, too. 
Turn over an imbedded rock and care- 
fully remove to a glass jar, the queen 
(how will you know her?) together with 
worker ants and enough soil so that an- 
other home can be built. Cover the jar 
with black paper or an old stocking and 
set it aside for a day and night or two 
days. On removing the dark cover you 
will see galleries filled with eggs, and 
workers busily caring for these. The 
Handbook of Nature Study will give you 
more details for observation. 

Have you ever found a spider carry- 
ing a white ball and wondered about it? 
The great naturalist, Fabre, did, and 
watched until he found out enough to 
write his most entertaining book, The 
Life of the Spider. The next time you see 
a spider with an egg mass, pick her up 
carefully in your tie or handkerchief 
and make a home for her in a glass jar. 
Flies and water will be enough food and 
fresh green leaves will provide a hiding 
place until the eggs hatch. 

It is interesting too, to watch an orb- 
spider make its web. Some of the lines 
of the web are inelastic and not ad- 
herent and others are elastic and sticky. 
Can you tell which and why? At sunrise 
some morning steal out quietly and hunt 
for what you consider the most beauti- 
ful webs. See how many you can find. 

Some of the California girls have in- 

(Continued on page 57) 





M. A. Berlinghoff of New York photographed 
these pond lilies at the Bronx Botanical Gardens 





Has your troop had any interesting May Day celebration?— 
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The Oldest G. A. R. 


(Continued from page 13) 

Just then, Tom Murphy looked up, 
and Judy had a surprise. Why, she knew 
him! He was the old man who had had 
such a time understanding about a 
money order at the bank one day last 
week, when she had been in there, and 
she had helped him. The old man took 
the pipe out of his mouth and held it 
cupped in his hand. “Well if it ain’t 
the young lady I met in the First 
National!” 

Judy flopped herself down on the steps 
beside him. “Yes. I’m mighty glad to 
see you again. It’s a nice afternoon, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tis that,” he said, slowly, in his 
cracked old voice. “It’s the first after- 
noon I’ve been out this long. But I’ve 
my heavies on, still, and plenty of 
clothes. ’Tain’t a mite cold, but Annie 
worries about me.” 

“Your wife?” 

The old man squinted at her. “Yes. I 
told her about you helping me out that 
day. Live around here?” 

“On the North Side,” Judy told him. 

“The North Side’s grander,” admitted 
Tom Murphy. “But me and Annie we 
think the South End’s mighty nice, too. 
We own this house, free and clear, and 
we got good neighbors. ’Tain’t a day 
goes by but what some of them comes in 
to see how we are. We’re all alone now 
since our son died.” 

And Van had said Tom Murphy 
wouldn’t talk! If she had known he was 
the garrulous old gentleman she had met 
in the bank— 

“You were in the Civil War, 
gan, hopefully. 

“Yes, ma’am, I was. And I wasn’t 
one of them sixteen-year-old drummer 
boys, either. Regular soldier. I was 
twenty-four when the war broke out. 
Guess you can figure how old that makes 

e,” he grinned. 

Judy did the problem. “Why, you’re 
ninety!” 

“That’s right,” he nodded, as he puffed 
his pipe. “I’m the oldest G.A.R. I was 
thinking about it this morning. The 
newspapers have been after me for the 
last ten years to let them write up a 
piece about me. About this time every 
year, one of those smart young fellers 
comes out here. I been sitting here to 
head ’em off to keep ’em from bothering 
Annie. She’s doing a bit of dressmaking 
this afternoon—fixing over a skirt or 
something to wear to the services next 
week. But none of them young upstarts 
ain’t showed up so far, yet.” 

Why, she hadn’t told him she was 
from the Journal. 

“T’ve been the oldest G.A.R. for ten 
years now,” Tom Murphy rattled on. 
‘But that ain’t nothing to put a piece in 
the paper for. Annie and me both think 
it'd be silly.” 

“But, Mr. Murphy,” Judy began. “Re- 
porters only do what the editor tells 
them to. It’s nice to read about your- 
self.” 

“Let them editors wait till I’m dead to 
write me up an obit-u-ary,” Tom 
Murphy closed his toothless mouth on 


” she be- 


his pipe. “No siree, I ain’t goin’ to.” 

No use to attempt to explain to this 
feeble old man about this being her very 
first interview. Judy didn’t even try. “I 
can see your side,” she said, simply. 

“Sure,” agreed Tom Murphy. “Al- 
though, of course, in a way, I suppose it 
is an honor to be the oldest G.A.R. 
Annie teases me about how I like to get 
into my uniform, and go to the meetin’s. 
Went regular all winter. But it’s nice to 
see the old fellers. I like to talk to 
people, too. Most everybody goes by 
here talks to me, and I like it. Makes 
time go fast. When you're ninety, the 
time goes awful slow. It’s different with 
Annie. She’s got the house to fuss with 
and her sewing and me—she takes care 
of me just like I was a baby.” 

“Tom!” came a thin, frail voice from 
within the house, and the door behind 
them opened. A tiny woman, who looked 
as old as Tom, stood there. “Tom 
Murphy, you been a-settin’ on that cold 
step long enough. Come in now. I got 
the kettle on for tea.” 

Tom lumbered to his feet and started 
to the door. He looked like a giant next 
to his wife, and he was not a large man. 
“Annie, this is the young lady from the 
North Side, who was so kind to me in 
the bank that time. Why don’t you ask 
her to have a cup of tea?” 

Annie bobbed her head in greeting, 
and showed the broad pink part in her 
scant white hair. “Now, Tom, the young 
lady mightn’t like to be staying to tea 
with such an old couple as us,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Sure, and she would,” mumbled Tom. 

“I'd love it,” declared Judy. 

“T’ll be getting the cloth,” said the old 
lady. “I'll just put it over the end of 
the table where we'll be eatin’.” 

Then she hurried about, her thin hands 
cutting cake and pouring tea swiftly. It 
was strong tea in a heavy cup, but Judy 
found the cake delicious. 

After Tom Murphy had given an en- 
tertaining description of a Civil War 
meal, Judy could stand it no longer. She 
must undecieve these good people at 
once. After all, she had come into the 
house rather under false pretenses. 

“It’s so interesting to hear you tell 
of those old times, Mr. Murphy,” she 
said. “You really wouldn’t mind if I put 
-just a little bit about you in the paper, 
would you? I’m from the Journal.” 

Two thick cups were held in mid-air, 
while a dead silence fell upon the room. 

“You mean—you be one of them writ- 
ing folks?” asked Tom. “I never knowed 
they had young ladies.” And, at her 
nod, “Well, well!” and he shut his mouth 
in a hard old line. 

Annie’s eyes had a queer expression, 
almost like a child’s frown. Judy hoped 
she wouldn’t scold. She seemed so sweet. 

“Tom—that is, me and Tom—we 
wouldn’t want that,” she said in a way 
that settled the question. She went on 
sipping her tea, with noisy draughts, be- 
cause she had no teeth. 

They both sat eyeing her until Judy 
felt most uncomfortable. Oh, dear, it 

(Continued on page 40) 
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YOU can work wonders with your 
room—by washing the mere wood- 
work with Fels-Naptha and luke- 
warm water. 
Fels-Naptha gives you extra help— 
two active cleaners working together. 
Good golden soap and plenty of 
naptha—blended by our special pro- 
cess! The naptha loosens dirt and the 
rich, soapy suds wash it away. 
And Fels-Naptha works beautifully 
in cool or hot water. 
Your mother can order Fels-Naptha 
for you from the grocer’s. Tell her 
your plan. 
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Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badgesadd immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let your 
friends be proud of the honors you 
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BUILD A SHIP 





MAYFLOWER 
Size: 25” high; 26” long; 10” wide 


YOU CAN PUT THESE MODELS 
TOGETHER IN A FEW HOURS 
OF PLEASANT PASTIME 


The world’s largest builders of ship models 
will help you build this model of the historic 
Mayflower by supplying all necessary parts cut 
to fit and ready to assemble with full instruc- 
tions for assembling—all for 


$4.98 


You need not know anything about ship build- 
ing to assemble one of these models. As a matter 
of fact if you have never seen a ship you can 
put any of our models together in a few hours 
by following our diagrams and instruction sheet 
which is so written that any school girl can 
understand it. All you need is a small hammer. 
The parts are numbered on the diagram to make 
the process even more simple. As long as you can 
understand such instructions as these (actually 
taken from assembling chart that is included 
with every model of the Mayflower) you cannot 
fail: ‘Take No. 57, place it in front end of No. 
56 and tap lightly with hammer. Next take No. 
58 and place it up against No. 57 and tap with 


hammer to bring it into place.’ 

Easy? Nothing simpler. The instructions are 
just like that from beginning to end. Do this 
and that—and before you realize it a beautiful 
model has grown before your eyes. 

The model of the Mayflower is exact in every 
detail. After you have completed building one 
of our models from the $4.98 kit you will be so 
well satisfied that you would not take $50.00 or 
even $100.00 for the model. 

Besides the model of the Mayflower we manu- 
facture parts for other historic ships including 
the Santa Maria, La Pinta and Constitution (Old 
Ironsides). These ships (with the exception of Old 
Ironsides) may also be obtained with the melody 
sail (loud speaker) attachment. The Santa Maria 
end the Mayflower have been the most popular 
ship models ever built. We have sold these models 
to people in every part of the world and are ship- 
ping a large quantity of them daily to various parts 
of the United States, Europe, South America and 
even to Africa. 

Send for our beautifully illustrated catalog 
which contains information and photographs of all 
our models. 


Follow our simple instructions—if after 
you have completed the model you are 
not satisfied, advise us and we will 
make a refund. 


MINIATURE SHIP MODELS, Inc. 
3824 Baring Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Oldest G. A. R. 


(Continued from page 39) 
was a temptation. It would make such a 
good story, and Mr. Lyman would prob- 
ably praise her for it and give her more 
assignments. After all, what were these 
two old people to her, anyway? She had 
to think of her job. Her thoughts were 
torn between two loyalties—one to these 
nice old people and the other to her 
job. 

“No, no, no!” said Mr. Murphy, 
crossly. ‘‘We wouldn’t want to be wrote 
up.” 
“Oh, my, no!” said Annie, softly, and 
looked at Judy with her pale eyes. 

Suddenly, Judy made her decision. 
“All right,” she promised, “I won’t write 
it up.” 

“That’s fine,” smiled Annie. 

When Judy stated that she must hurry 
on, the little old wife said, “Now, Tom, 
you pick the lady some of your lilies of 
the valley.” 

Tom did her bidding like a big, obedi- 
ent boy. He shuffled out to the garden, 
and Judy followed. Under the lilac 
bushes, he stooped and picked Judy a 
bunch of lilies of the valley as big as her 
head. 

“They're lovely,” she buried her nose 
in them, and looked at Tom Murphy. 
“Couldn’t you reconsider, and let me 
write just a little bit about you? I’d put 
in about your nice garden.” 

“No,” thundered the cld man, shak- 
ing. “I ain’t goin’ to have a word writ- 
ten about me. You promised.” 

“T know,” Judy replied. He was angry 
and she hated to make him more so. 
Suppose he should have a heart attack. 
But the thought of Editor Lyman back 
in the Journal office spurred her on. “It 
would mean so much to me, and it 
wouldn’t really hurt you any.” 

At her words, the old man calmed 
down. “You see, here’s the way of it. I 
wouldn’t mind so much, myself—but 
Annie. She ain’t no use for reporters, but 
you do seem different. Fact is, for my 
part, I'd kinder like it. It’d be nice to 
send to my kin-folks out in Honey 
Grove, Texas. But Annie—she won’t 
hear of it. Annie wouldn’t have no peace 
day nor night for worrying.” 

What a dear he was, really. Well, she 
simply couldn’t press the matter after 
that. They strolled back 


. 


ful and at comparative ease now. 
The paper was on the street and they 
had had a big scoop. He wrinkled up 
his nose at Judy’s flowers. ‘“What’s all 
this you're telling me? You got the story, 
but you can’t write it?” 

“Yes,” Judy explained. “I promised 
them I wouldn’t write anything about 
them. They fed me tea and cake, and 
they were such dears, and seemed to 
hate the idea so, I couldn’t help but 
promise.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the editor waved 
his hands. “We do that every day in this 
business. You're a reporter now, you 
know. Even if Tom wouldn’t talk, you 
must have got something to write a 
story around. Home life. That’s the 
ticket. Always goes big. No one else 
ever got inside the house before. You go 
ahead and write it up.” 

“But I can’t,” she said, patiently. “I 
promised them.” 

“You get busy on that story,” com- 
manded the editor. “Let me have it this 
afternoon and I'll get the boys to set it 
up eariy. They're not busy, now.” 

Judy shook her head. 

“Come on now, don’t be a nincom- 
poop,’ coaxed the editor. “I’ll tell you 
what I'll do. Make it a good story, and 
I'll give you a by-line.”’ 

That meant a signed story. “By Judith 
Allison.”” How nice that would look. It 
was tempting. But Judy remembered the 
two pairs of faded blue eyes out there 
on Grand Street, and the quavering 
voice, “Annie wouldn’t have no peace 
day nor night for worrying.” 

No, she wouldn’t do it. Not if she 
never got a by-line. Not if she had to 
write “obits” all the rest of her life. Not 
if Lyman reduced her to Society and 
Club Notes. Not even, not even if she 
lost her job by refusing. 

The week wore on. Lyman did not 
mention the G.A.R. story to her, but 
she knew he was thoroughly provoked 
with her about it. The Journal staff was 
busy until the day before Decoration 
Day, when in the morning, work was so 
slack, Editor Lyman told Judy to take a 
rest. Whenever this happened, she usu- 
ally wrote her personal letters or some- 
thing to amuse herself. For, of course, 
she did not intend to stay a cub for- 
ever. If Lyman didn’t 








to the gate, and Mrs. 
Murphy came out, to say 
goodbye, too. 

“And don’t forget your 
promise,” they called 
after her. 

Every one in the 
street-car sniffed when 
Judy got on with the 
lilies of the valley, and 
Walt whistled, “Here 
comes the bride!” when 
she came into the 
Journal office. 

She went right up to 
Editor Lyman’s desk. “I 
got the story all right, 
but I can’t write it up. 
I’m sorry,” she said. 

The editor was cheer- 








let her do interviews and 
features pretty soon, 
she’d try the magazines. 

Fishing about for a 
topic, she thought of her 
visit to Grand Street the 
week before, and began 
to write an intimate 
character sketch of Tom 
and Annie Murphy. Her 
fingers galloped over the 
keys and she filled a 
page. She wrote “more” 
in parentheses at the bot- 
tom as she did on all her 
copy, and went on to the 
next page. When she 
finished and read it over, 
she discovered that she 
had somehow captured 
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the quaint charm that hung about that 
ordinary house on Grand Street and the 
two old people who lived there. Why, 
they would never object to this. With 
sudden decision, she shut up her ma- 
chine, and got her hat and coat. 

“Tll be back in less than an hour,” 
she told the editor. 

“Don’t hurry. Going to try the new 
tea room?” 

Judy glanced at her wrist. Why, it 
was lunch time. She wouldn’t bother 
about anything—she’d send Walt out 
for something when she got back. 

She found Annie in the kitchen wash- 
ing dishes at the gray-painted, tin sink. 
Old Tom was lying on the couch behind 
the stove, his mouth open. 

“Just make yourself to home,” greeted 
Annie. “I’m most through here. Tom was 
hungry, and I got his lunch early. We 
don’t have many dishes, any more—just 
two of everything—” 

Judy motioned toward the couch. “Is 
he sound asleep?” 

Annie nodded her wise old head. 

Judy unrolled the sheets she had in 
her hand, drew up a kitchen chair and 
read what she had written. 

“Why, that’s written up real pretty.” 
decided Annie. “I thought you was goin’ 
to make fun of us. I don’t see how you 
made it sound so pretty—and sweet.” 

‘May I put it in the paper, just like 
this?” begged the girl. “I promise not to 
change one word.” 

“Tt’s grand—just grand,” breathed 
Annie, polishing a cup. “But Tom’d 
about kill me, for sure. He’d be that put 
out. You know, Tom ain’t one for being 
wrote up in the paper. But that piece és 
pretty. I'd have been for being wrote 
up all these years, but Tom wouldn’t 
like it. He’d have no peace day nor night 
for worrying. Me, Id kinder like it. It’d 
be nice to send to all our kin-folks out 
in Texas.” 

Almost Tom’s very words! Judy threw 
her arms around the little old body. 
“Why, he wants it, too. He told me so.” 

When Annie understood, she hugged 
Judy back. 

“T'll send you a dozen copies when it 
comes tomorrow,” Judy promised. “You 
can give them to all your friends.” 

“Everybody on Grand Street—even 
the children,” murmured Annie. 

Judy started tovard the door. “I'll 
have to hurry to get back before the 
paper goes to press.” 

Suddenly Tom Murphy on the couch 
behind the stove sat up. “Hey, you girl, 
you bring us two dozen of them papers. 
I want to give them to the G.A.R. boys.” 
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If You Are Going Abroad 


Girl Scouts and leaders! If you want 
to visit foreign camps abroad this sum- 
mer, you should write immediately for 
a card of introduction from Mrs. Lyman 
Delano, Chairman of the International 
Committee of the Girl Scouts, 670 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Committee also requests that girls 
and leaders pay the camp fee at foreign 
camps. Arrangements for visits should 
always be approved by the headquarters 
of the country visited. 




















Don't hold 
back your troop 


Keep up with the rest by keeping 
up your own strength and energy. 
The Girl Scout who finishes 
up the hike with the lightest 
step and best spirits often 
owes this leadership to sensible 
eating. 

Eating the right foods does not 
mean giving up foods that taste 
good, either. Shredded Wheat 
builds up your strength and helps 


keep you well because it is natural 
whole wheat nothing added, 
nothing taken away. And it 
tastes fine too, because the flavor 
has been brought out in every 
toasted shred. 


Eat Shredded Wheat every morn- 
ing for breakfast with rich whole 
milk. You will like it from the 
start and you will be a better 
Girl Scout for it! 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Shredded 
Whea 








Winifred Moses tells how to make it for your warm weather parties—next month 
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these shoes the favorites 


of Champions 


TILL another tennis season shows 

that Keds are the most popular 
shoes of the greatest tennis players in 
the world. For in 18 of the biggest 
championship matches of 1927 Keds 
were worn. 

Men and women alike used these 
snug-fitting sure-gripping shoes in 
competition for many of the greatest 
titles that the tennis world offers. 

These players are outstanding stars 
—nationally and internationally fa- 
mous. They are the final authorities 
on tennis. And they know that the 
right shoes are as important for top 
form tennis as powerful stroking, a keen 
eye and a steady hand. 

In order to get the firmest foot grip 
on all kinds of courts, grass, clay or 
wood—these champions choose Keds. 
Even in fastest action Keds soles grip 


They are not 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


unless the name Keds go" 


is on the shoe 


surely on ground or floor. They are of 
the springiest rubber, strong and sure- 
gripping—yet not heavy on your feet. 


Keds uppers are light, too. But 
they’re strongly-built to protect your 
ankles and foot muscles against sud- 
den twists and sprains. And the spe- 
cial Feltex innersole gives comfort 
every minute Keds are on your feet. 


And Keds wear! Dollar for dollar 
they give you the best values you can 
buy in sports footwear. 

Keds come in all popular styles at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. Ask for 
them by name. And be sure the name 
Keds is on the shoe. 


Write for our free booklet containing infor- 
mation on games, sports, camping, vacation 
suggestions and other interesting subjects. 
Dept. 157, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE “TRIUMPH” 
A popular Keds model 
with vulcanized crepe 


rubber soles 





Pets of the Jungle 


(Continued from page 16) 
bodies rose like fume to Mita’s nos- 
trils. Now I noticed that her eyes were 
all red. Ere one could do anything to 
stop her, she howled like a maniac. That 
frightened the cattle. Some of them 
jumped away from under the tree. That 
lashed the cat’s desire to attack. Like 
the coiling of a purple-black wire, her 
body rose and shrank into the size of a 
large ball. The leaves of the tree shiv- 
ered. Nothing more than that. They did 
not shake nor give out any sound until 
she sprang. 

But I had no eyes for the tree now. 
She had fallen on the neck of an ox who 
was the last member of the herd. Its 
shock made the latter stop still for a 
moment at first. But as Mita’s claws 
pierced through the skin, the pain of it 
acted like an electric shock. The bull’s 
tail stood erect in the air, like a ramrod. 
His head went down and down till it 
nearly disappeared between his forelegs. 
Mita was on the point of sliding down 
his bending neck. That made her dig her 
claws and teeth deeply and securely into 
him. With an angry bellow of pain, he 
flung up his head and dashed forward. 
The force was so great that the small 
body of the six-months old cat rose in 
the air like a ball and fell about four 
yards away. Then, if only the bull had 
stood facing the cat! Instead, he turned 
away and ran home like a coward. The 
cat raced after him toward the door of 
our compound, but seeing that it was im- 
possible for her to overtake him, she 
leaped and ran up a tree. And when I 
came under it and called her, the only 
answer I got was an angry growl. 

It left no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
Mita had learnt the first lesson in fear: 
namely, though she was small she could 
frighten an animal much bigger than 
herself. Her second lesson came soon 
enough. It was taught her by the same 
bull. 

One morning four or five days later 
our dog and the cat were playing hide 
and seek in the field outside the house 
when the cows were being driven for- 
ward by the herdsman. The dog barked 
after the cattle and, following his ex- 
ample, the cat, too, started to tease them. 
But the ox whom she had taught fear, 
dashed out of the flock and chased her. 
She was so close that he could have 
trampled on her. But her feline resource- 
fulness saved her life. She leaped away. 
He swerved round, a most unusual thing 
for any bull to do, and attacked anew. 
Mita, panic-stricken, ran for her life. 
Of course, the bull desisted after a while. 
He forgot all about her in ten minutes 
and rejoined his herd. But the damage 
that he had done was irreparable. He 
had succeeded in teaching Mita fear. 
The lesson had entered her spirit. 

No one could locate her the next 
twenty-four hours. Whenever an animal 
is frightened, particularly a cat, it runs 
away to get over its disgrace. In the case 
of a feline such an experience of dis- 
grace remains in its character and mem- 
ory. Fear may take some time to teach, 
but once it has been taught it rarely 
can be shaken out of a creature. 
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In another week’s time, Mita had 
taken her residence on trees. She came 
down, without exception, during the 
dusk in order to eat a solitary meal of 
boiled fish. No one saw her on the ground 
except after sundown. It became in- 
creasingly difficult to chain her up for 
the night. She scratched me twice as I 
tried to slip on her muzzle. 

Now that the mangoes had ripened, 
monkeys came from all directions to the 
mango trees of our village. At last one 
night we heard a terrific howl of a pan- 
ther and the shriek of consternation of 
the monkeys. Since nothing could be 
done in the dark, we waited till dawn. 
In the morning light we found out that 
Mita had slipped off her muzzle and run 
away. The rest you can surmise. She 
had killed a sleeping monkey. 

How cowardly she was! It was her 
fear that told her to 
attack at night when 
the powerful eyes 
of a cat see almost 
as clearly as an owl’s, 
while a monkey is 
nearly stone blind. 
Otherwise she would 
not have dared to 
tackle a baboon 
nearly double her 
size. 

After Mita’s kill- 
ing of that wretched 
baboon, most of 
the monkeys fied 
our village for the 
rest of the season. 

However, Mita was not to be seen 
anywhere for three days after her mon- 
key-feast. But on the latter part of the 
third day she put in an appearance a 
little before twilight. Sar, the dog, went 
to meet her as he saw her coming to- 
wards the house. The cat seemed to be in 
a benevolent mood. She played hide and 
seek for nearly fifteen minutes with a 
gusto that reminded us of her kitten 
days. 

Then she came to her supper. While 
she busied herself with her fish, the 
wretched dog, instead of letting her 
alone started to play at robbing her of 
her food. Instead of barking and annoy- 
ing her gently, he dashed at her as if 
to challenge and rob her of her supper. 
With a sinister snarl, Mita, shot out her 
paw and slashed his neck; blood spurt- 
ed out. That acted like a goad on both 
of them. Sar buried his teeth into her 
other paw while she bit into his shoulder 
and, with another stroke of her paw, 
ripped off his skin. 

My aunt held her by her hind quar- 
ters and tried to pull while I hit her head 
with her chain and muzzle. I hit and hit 
and hit. Then, flinging the dog away 
from her, she fled into the night. 

That cat had slashed Sar’s neck and 
shoulder with her paw. That his throat 
was not slashed open seemed like a 
miracle. He would have bled to death 
had not our village veterinary come 
with the priest as soon as he was sent 
for. It saved the poor dog’s life. 

The next morning the priest and some 
other villagers went forth to lasso the 
panther in order to put her in a cage. 
News was brought to me at home that 





she had attacked one of the herds of 
sheep of the new cobbler and killed it. 
But she was nowhere to be found. 


Benji Returns 


Now I wish to tell you of the sudden 
return from the woods of Benji, the 
mongoose. About the end of autumn, one 
dry clear day, three members of a mon- 
goose family came and nosed about the 
outer entrance of my home. I, who was 
on the roof watching my pigeons sun- 
ning themselves, got interested in those 
three black quadrupeds. They came into 
sight, then vanished again. But not for 
long. The smallest one looked like my 
own Benji. But Benji, I thought, could 
not be so small now. He must have 
grown quite large. Then who were these 
three people prowling around outside? 

Just then, as if 
their conferences 
were over, one of 
the two big animals 
took leave of his 
companions who 
waited near the hay- 
cock. He came to 
our door and entered 
the house. After 
about sixty seconds 
more he came up to 
the roof where I was 
looking after the 
pigeons. It did not 
take me a minute to 
identify Benji. His 
memory, too, was 
so strong that he knew me at once. Well, 
it was thrilling to watch him respond to 
my recognition of him. We looked at each 
other as would two camels lost in a des- 
ert when they find one another near a 
water-hole after days of thirst and wan- 
dering on the scorching sands. 

After a few moments he jumped off 
my hand and ran to his family. I sur- 
mised the two waiting outside to be his 
wife and child. He had a long conference 
with them. I could quite follow their 
argument. Though he pressed them to 
come to me they declined to do so. So 
he returned alone to play with the pi- 
geons for a few minutes. Then he re- 
turned with his family to the woods 
whence they had come. 

After the first day’s short visit, he and 
his family came day after day for half 
an hour. Benji came to me. But the 
others stayed away, that is, at the en- 
“trance of our house. I would go about 
looking for all kinds of sweet food for 
them. And when they came, usually 
some time in the afternoon, I was happy 
to serve them with what I had se- 
cured. Thus, in the course of a couple 
of months, I won the confidence of all 
three of them. Soon they made their 
home with me. 

With the coming of winter the priest 
and I began to go out in order to spend 
some hours in the jungle. If we went in 
the night I took the mongoose along. 

One night, the last week of February, 
seeing that the spring was near, we took 
all three of the mongooses to the jungle. 
And it was fortunate that we took them 
with us on that particular occasion. 

(Continued on page 44) 














Orange Blossom 
Cup Cakes 





good 


way to be sure of having 
a good time at your troop 
to see that 
there are p:enty of de- 





parties is 


licious tempting refresh- 
ments. Cup cakes with 
jelly meringue, fresh 
strawberry or orange ic- 





ing are most appropriate 
for the And 
made with Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder, they’re sure to 
be perfect. 


purpose. 





There is a recipe for 
delicious cup cakes 
called Orange Blossoms 
in “The Comical 
Cruises of Captain 
Cooky.” The book is 
free. Just mail the 
coupon. 








THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 

Dept. 21, 102 East 42nd St., New York City 

Please send me free cony of the “Comical 
y , 


Cruises of Captain Coo 


‘ containing rec- 
ipe for cup cakes, 


Name.. 





Address 





State 


























You may earn it as a premium if you want to. See page sixty-two 
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Are You Ready 
For Camp? 


i. just a few weeks school will be 
over and the summer camping season, 
with all the fun that goes with it, will 
be here. 


The girl who lives true to camp teach- 
ings will have everything in order when 
the time comes. Her footwear is a most 
important part of the camping outfit. 
It must first of all be comfortable in 
order to really enjoy the outdoor sports 
which make up camp life. It must be 
durable to withstand the rough wear 
given all sport shoes—and, last but 
not least, it must be stylish. 


BASS 
Rangeley Moccasins 


because they are True Moccasins, are the 


Sport Shoes, are the choice of the well 
dressed girl. 
In short, Bass Moccasins are the Perfect 


Outdoor Footwear. Wear them in camp this 
summer and see how much they add to your 
fun. 

The Style illustrated has been adopted as 
standard equipment by many Girls’ Camps. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 
showing complete Bass Line lo 


DEPT. A 
G. H. BASS & CO. 
Shoemakers Since 1876 
WILTON MAINE 














last word in comfort—because they are made 
from only the finest quality leathers, are 
long-wearing—and because they are de- | 
signed to meet fashion’s latest trend in | 





























She's learned 
to like milk. 
flavored with 
sugar and half 
a teaspoonful 
oO 
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Pets of the Jungle 


(Continued from page 43) 

About eight o’clock we made ourselves 
at home on the limb of an unusually 
large nut tree on which we had erected 
a seat. The three squirrels sat on our 
laps; the priest held two, and I kept 
Benji. I was on the outer side, while be- 
tween me and the trunk sat Purhoit. He 
was getting old, and since he wished to 
sleep he preferred to have his back 
against the trunk. 

Instead of being still as was our wont, 
that night the mongoose family was rest- 
less. Each one of them was so agitated 
that the priest inferred their malady to 
be nothing but spring fever. But malady 
or no malady, their restlessness made 
both of us human beings jumpy. That 
there was a peril hemming us in we could 
not doubt. But since we could not do 
anything we stayed where we were. 
Where could you go at half past ten 
when the moon was rising which set astir 
not only boars and buffaloes but the ti- 
gers who were prowling all over the place? 

About the middle of the night a small 
herd of hatis passed. Following them 
came not stray buffaloes, the usual win- 
ter inhabitants of the jungle, but im- 
migrating herds. But soon that was over, 
and the jungle became still. Everything 
became so calm that if one of the three 
animals moved on our laps it made a stir 
in the whole air. 

But they kept on stirring. I put my 
hand on Benji’s back. It almost hurt me; 
for his hair was standing on end, stiff 
as barbs. Of course in that deep shadow 
cast by the upper boughs where we sat, 
nothing could be seen by my poor hu- 
man eyes. So I was forced to listen. 
There was hardly the flicker of a sound 
at first, as if heavy doors of stillness 
had locked us in. 

On a sudden, Benji sat up, then 
crouched on my lap. Now a sharp 
point of noise, I could perceive, began 
to scratch on the fast locked gate of 
stillness. It rose higher. Passing from 
a scratch, it mounted some unknown 
scales and struck a new note—that of 
an end of a lash making designs on the 
grass that complained. It drew nearer 
and grew louder. “F - s - sh” it scolded. 
Benji coughed and leaped off my lap. 


Shake Well 


(Continued from page 25) 
spoons of this in a bowl, add one table- 
spoon of malted milk and one egg. Beat 
with an egg beater until the mixture is 
light and frothy. Add one-half cup of 
milk and beat again. Pour into a glass 
partly filled with ice and serve at once. 


Iced Tea 


The old way of serving iced tea, and 
a very good one too, is to make up 
strong tea. Strain it from the leaves and 
put it in the refrigerator to cool. A more 
attractive way is that shown in the illus- 
tration. Cover your tea table with a 


| cloth. On a tray assemble the teapot, a 


bowl of cracked ice with a tablespoon, 
the iced tea glasses and spoons, a plate 


“F - ss - sh - bang,” then a terrific ex- 
plosion of crackling dry leaves below on 
the ground. The priest shouted to me 
that his charges, the son and wife of 
Benji, had joined the fray. And as I 
stood up to go down, he held my legs 
with one hand. He would not let me go. 
“What good can you do in that blinding 
dark place? Let the three mongooses 
fight one viper. Sit still until day breaks. 
What a night!” 

Since the priest had no love of ad- 
venture and because he was sitting be- 
tween me and the trunk of the tree, I 
obeyed him. 

In the morning when we descended we 
found only a cobra’s head, minus the 
rest of him, lying on the ground. The 
three little animals that had saved my 
life were playing hide and seek after 
their sumptuous breakfast. 

It was the biggest cobra’s head I had 
ever seen. It was nearly as large as my 
palm. After examining the entire ground, 
we found out how he had come there. 
He had thrown off his skin after his win- 
ter’s sleep. He felt very hungry, as all 
serpents do after nearly three to four 
months’ hibernation. And towards night- 
fall he went up our tree and found, on 
the farthest end of the bough where 
our platform was, a small duck, a strag- 
gler, resting for the night. So as soon 
as it got dark enough he caught the 
poor fellow and swallowed it. After his 
dinner was over he went to sleep. Then, 
when he woke up, he found out that 
between him and the trunk of the tree 
were human beings and at least one 
mongoose. 

Suppose now that night we had not 
taken Benji and his family with us. 
What would have happened? We do 
not need to think of that now. How clear 
and quick Benji’s leap was and how cer- 
tain his bite we could surmise by the 
head of the snake. If it had been a hu- 
man head, it had been cut off just where 
its Adam’s apple would be. Think of 
doing such a job in the dark! 


Eprtor’s Note: This story, with others, 
will. appear in a new book by Mr. 
Mukerji, which will be called “Ghond, 
the Hunter”, and which will be published 
by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


Before Using 


of lemon slices with a fork to lift them 
into the glasses, and napkins if desired. 
Besides, you will have a pitcher or kettle 
of freshly boiled water and some tea. 
Measure the tea, a heaping teaspoon for 
each glass, into the pot. Pour the boiling 
water over this and let it stand for five 
minutes. While the tea is steeping, fill 
the glasses full of the ice and measure 
the sugar into this and put a slice or two 
of lemon on top. And now all that you 
have to do is to fill the glasses. Set each 
one on a plate with a spoon beside it 
and pass it to your guests. You may 
vary this by sticking cloves in the lemon 
slices or by adding a maraschino cherry 
or a sprig of mint to each glass. Serve 
tea and all iced drinks very cold. 





Of course, an animal story was ordered in the “Made-to-Order” Story Contest— 
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Tomboy! 


(Continued from page 9) 
Marian Blake and Shirley Harriman, 
whose room she was to share, were sent 
to help her unpack. 

“T will leave you together,” said Ma- 
dame. “Little compatriots!” She smiled, 
and was gone, her jet beads clattering 
against her black silk dress. 

Georgianna looked at her schoolmates. 
They were her own age, Marian rath- 
er pale and sallow-complexioned, with 
long blonde hair, and Shirley, pretty and 
plump, with curly bobbed locks. Beyond 
them, she could see her own reflection in 
a mirror. Her tanned face and her sleek 
little head might have belonged to Rodge 
or Freddy or any boy! Would one of 
these dismal black aprons make her 
seem more one of them? She felt as 
alien as though she had been entered in 
some boarding-school on Mars! It was 
all so different from home! 

“D’you like this school?” Georgianna 
demanded, and her voice was gruff be- 
cause it had to pass a swelling lump of 
loneliness in her throat. 

“C’est trés bien,’ said the blonde 
Marian. 

Georgianna stared at her. 

It was forbidden, explained Shirley, 
to speak any language other than French. 
One was punished severely. Forbidden— 
défendu! How many times Georgianna 
was to hear that word! 

She shrugged and was silent. They 
stood, looking at one another—like three 
strange dogs, as she wrote her brothers. 
“Why don’t you sit down?” she asked, 
at last. “I'll dig into the trunks.” 

They sat down politely, silently, and 
Georgianna flung open the trunk lid, 
fighting back her tears. Why didn’t they 
say something? 

“Ever kill a rattlesnake?” she demand- 
ed, suddenly. 

It was not such an irrelevant question 
as it seemed. There, on the top of her 
trunk, was her small jewel box and with- 
in it, the treasured rattle of the snake 
which she and the twins had killed that 
summer. Rattlesnakes were rare in her 
vicinity and Georgianna was proud of 
that rattle. 

The girls looked at her as though she 
were crazy. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Marian, 
politely. 

“Look!” Georgianna took out the 
rattle and dropped it into Marian’s hand. 

“See, he was four years old! You can 
tell by—” 

Marian let out a little subdued shriek 
and dropped the rattle to the floor, look- 
ing at Georgianna with reproachful eyes, 
and Georgianna looked back at her un- 
happily. She hadn’t meant to frighten 
her. She’d meant to be friendly. Any 
boy—but these were girls! She picked 
up the rattle almost tenderly. At that 
moment she felt almost an affection 
for that snake who had dragged his hor- 
rid length across the grass at home! 

“Did you have a rough crossing?” 
asked Shirley, watching her nervously, 
as though she didn’t know what terrible 
thing would next come out of that trunk. 

“Oh—grand!” said Georgianna. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Janet Read, Colgate &Co., Dept. A-5, 595 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me washing directions for stockings, dresses, 
sweaters, gloves, blankets, etc., and a sample box of FAB. 




















It is coming in next month’s magazine and is by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
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Heal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


IGHT-DAY tours, 
$102 (up), effective | 
June 1, including every ex- 


pense 
hotel and side trips. 


for transportation, 


Bermuda is delightful in 
summer. All outdoor sports 
are in full swing. The 
average summer tempera- 
ture is only 77°. Bathing is 
at its best. A trip to Ber- 
muda, with its picturesque | 
beauty and unique features 
will remain always a pleas- 
ant memory. 


Two sailings weekly by 
palatial new motorship 
Bermuda, (20,000 tons 
gross) and S. S. Fort 


Victoria. 


Note: Bermuda is free from 
Hay Fever. 


CANADIAN 
CRUISES 


12 days, New York - Quebec 
via Halifax, N. S. 


A day each way at Halifax 
and two days at Quebec for 





sightseeing. 


Four sailings during July 
and August. 


You sail along striking- | 
ly beautiful St. Lawrence | 
River, the Saguenay River, 
stop at Quebec (St. Anne 
de Beaupré) and Halifax 
for sightseeing. Smooth wa- 
ter, cool, invigorating 
weather, interesting life 
aboard ship. 


Round trip - 12 days - $150 (up) 
One way to Quebec - $80 (up) | 























For illustrated booklets write | 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York 











or any authorized agent 


Tomboy! 


(Continued from page 45) 

She wished they would go away and 
leave her alone. Probably she was al- 
ready becoming a young lady, certainly 
here, thousands of miles away from 
the boys and home, she wanted to bury 
her face in a cool pillow and cry like 
any silly girl. 

Everything was sostrange. Her clothes, 
she discovered, were not to be kept 
in her room. There was strict super- 
vision over the slightest detail of existence. 
She looked about the bare little chamber 
with unhappy eyes; three corners of it 
were hung with curtains, concealing prim- 
itive basins and pitchers. She thought 
of her great sunny room at home, of the 
big bathroom with its tingling shower. 
How Freddy and Rodge used to shriek 
when the cold water rained down upon 
them! She could hear them from the 
stables! It all seemed a million miles, a 
million years, away. 

At supper, the French girls looked at 
her with polite curiosity and amusement. 
“How she is like a boy!” she heard 
one whisper. She blushed. She'd better 
say something quickly, let them know 
that her French was very good indeed. 
She couldn’t sit here and let them talk 
about her! She opened her lips to speak 
and then became conscious of the eyes 
of the girl on her right, fastened upon 
her hand which rested upon the white 
tablecloth. It was a prettily shaped hand 
—but it was not the hand of a young 
lady! Brown and rough it was, like a 
woodsman’s, with unkempt nails and the 
marks of many scratches. Across the 
back, diagonally from the base of her 
little finger to her wrist, there stretched 
a pallid scar, in memory of the day, 
three summers before, when she had rid- 
den a forbidden horse and been thrown 
against the glass of the cucumber frames. 
A deep flush mounted over her face. 
She saw curious eyes watching her. She 
withdrew her hand hastily and the short 
nails bit into her calloused palm as she 
clenched it beneath the table. 

She hated them! If girls were like 
this, she hated girls! She hated the school 
and everyone connected with it! Why 
hadn’t she been born a boy? 

She cried herself to sleep that night, 
her hot face muffled in the pillow. At 
half past six, a bell rang furiously—‘‘a 
hand-rung bell,” she wrote the boys, “‘and 
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must move, too.” 


the guy what rings the blooming thing 
does it so long it nearly drives you 
crazy. Then, just in case you haven't 
heard it—and it would wake even Peter! 
—one of the mistresses comes around 
and tells you to get up! But you’re up, 
anyway, because you have only a half 
hour to get dressed and have your room 
picked up and your bed made. You ought 
to be glad you’re not young ladies, that 
you ought!” 

Half an hour’s study before breakfast, 
then, two by two, the girls filed to the 
dining-room. Dry rolls and chocolate— 
the “foreigners” were given butter and 
jam. Georgianna thought of waffles and 
crisp bacon and, in spite of herself, tears 
filled her eyes. She went through the 
morning classes with a rigid face. 

But in the afternoon, the girls were to 
ride. Georgianna felt as though a little 
spring within her had snapped, when the 
groom brought her horse to the door. 
She rested her hand on the brown neck 
and closed her eyes tightly. The other 
girls were chattering together; the groom 
helped the first one mount, and Georgi- 
anna, with a contemptuous shrug, swung 
herself into her saddle unaided. She 
heard one of the girls giggle, and her 
cheeks flushed hotly. 

Down the sloping path the soft wind 
blew against her face, and she felt less 
unhappy. The aeroplane which she had 
seen the day before moved lazily across 
the sky and she looked at it enviously. 
She felt her horse quiver, as though he, 
like herself, wanted to gallop. She leaned 
forward to pat him, and the feel of his 
warm neck made her so homesick that 
tears sprung to her eyes. The girls, curi- 
ous and—it seemed to her—hostile, were 
all about her. She couldn’t bear it; she 
looked at the soft roadway stretching 
before her and suddenly, like an arrow 
from a bow, she was off, with little puffs 
of dust rising behind her. She heard a 
girl scream foolishly, heard the clatter 
of the groom’s horse in pursuit. 

They thought she was being run away 
with, and she didn’t care. Recklessly she 
went on, soon losing the pursuing groom 
behind a curve in the road. A green 
hedge invited her and, with shining eyes, 
she turned her horse toward it. Over they 
went and off through such a park as she 
had never seen. Private property .. . 
young ladies do not trespass. She didn’t 





“My dear Julia, why only ore spur?” . 
“Don’t be silly, Algy. If one side of the horse moves, the other side 





The mystery of the ghost is solved and there are other surprises for you in June— 
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care! Through a vista of trees she caught 
sight of the pink and white facade of a 
chateau. She turned away from it and 
rode for an hour before she returned. 

The school was in an uproar when she 
dismounted at the gate. Madame Mau- 
rois was panicky. The horses . . . she 
had thought them all gentle... 

“He didn’t run away with me,” said 
Georgianna, with her chin up. “I ran 
away myself!” 

The girls buzzed—and Georgianna ate 
her dinner from a tray in the solitude of 
her room. She didn’t care! Not about 
anything! But, she reflected, when for 
the third time that night she got out of 
her bed to bathe her hot, tear-stained 
face in cold water, for a girl who had 
never cried much, she was certainly mak- 
ing up for lost time! 

The next morning when they assem- 
bled for lessons, an English phrase leaped 
starkly from the murmur of French. 
“Cow-girl!” It was said mockingly, de- 
risively, and a ripple of laughter fol- 
lowed it. 

“You never knew how funny I was!” 
she wrote to her brothers. “Everything 
I say and do is funny! I guess I’ve been 
laughed at more than all the Ford jokes 
in the world put together. I’m learning 
to sew and I put my thimble on the 
wrong hand and that was awfully funny. 
Even the teacher laughed at me. Oh, I’m 
so funny that—” 

A large tear rolled down Georgianna’s 
cheek and dropped on the paper; she 
smudged it with her forefinger, rubbing 
it round and round into the ink. Then 
she remembered that young ladies keep 
their hands clean and she tore up the let- 
ter and went and washed her hands and 
sat down by the window. That aeroplane 
—one of the girls had told her that it 
belonged to the young marquis who 
lived in the pink and white chateau on 
whose grounds she had trespassed—was 
up again. She wished it would land and 
take her far from this hateful place. 

A week went by. The American girls 
quite plainly thought her queer and fun- 
ny; the French girls frankly thought her 
crazy. There was one, a little wisp of a 
pale girl of ten, Suzanne Primel, who was 
shyly friendly. They had talked about 
the aeroplane one day, and Suzanne told 
her that her father was an aviator. 

“The other girls tease me!” she said, 
“because I used to talk so much about 
flying. They say I'll grow wings and they 
pinch my shoulders to see!” 

Girls! Georgianna was developing such 
a dislike for them that they couldn’t 
have liked her if they’d tried. Then one 
day she and Suzanne went for a walk 
and got lost. They were confined to 
their rooms and after that even Suzanne 
seemed a little afraid of her. 

That cow-girl, that American boy-girl, 
was always getting into trouble! 

She had been at the school for nearly 
two weeks when it happened. They were 
returning from riding—‘Whoop, la Wild 
West!” the French girls would say to 
one another when Georgianna mounted 
her horse, Georgianna as good a New 
Englander as ever descended from the 
Pilgrims!—and the aeroplane was high 
above them. Suddenly the note of its 
engine changed. Distinctly Georgianna 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“We're not sick, Daddy. Why are you taking us to the Doctor?™ 
“Why? To do all we can to keep you from ever getting sick.” 


OUR children will probably never forget the odd 

experience of being taken to the doctor when they 

are perfectly well. Perhaps no other act of yours 

could stamp more indelibly on their minds the 
wisdom of preventing sickness. 


When your boys and girls were ill nothing was left undone 
to make them as comfortable as possible and to help them to 
get well. But have you done what you can do to spare 
them from future illnesses? 


Have you guarded against diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox 
and rickets? Have you had adenoids removed? Teeth, 
eyes, throats, legs and feet—every part of the body should 
be examined. Modern medical science teaches us that in 
order to prevent much needless disease and suffering every 
child should have a complete physical examination at least 
once a year. 


Make May 1928 a banner month for your children. Have 
them weighed, measured and examined for known and 
unknown defects. Give them a fair start toward a happy 
and useful life. 


The Metropolitan has issued a booklet, “Out of Babyhood 
into Childhood,” which gives valuable advice on prevent- 
able diseases with helpful suggestions concerning diet, 


© 1028 Mol. 1. CO. 


environment and training. Méailed free upon request 


to the Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Write 
for it. , 





Haley Fiske, President. ~ : 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 





Don’t miss the final installment of “Upstairs, Downstairs” — 
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STERNO 


Canned Heat | 


and 


Cook Stoves 
respond 
instantly 

to any need ~— 








At Home 
One Burner Cook 


Stove, Com- 
plete f. 5¢ 
Two Burner Cook 
Stove, (Heat 50¢ 
notincluded) 
A thousand uses at 
home, school or 
camp. Make fudge 
at parties, heat flat- 
irons or curling irons. Breakfasts or meals in 
a jiffy. Hot lunches at noon. Stoves are 
sturdy, fold up compact and set up instantly 
for use—anywhere. At your storekeepers, 
or enclose price to Sterno Corp., Dept. 649, 
9 E. 37th St., New York. 
Unusual “Barnswallow’s” Cook Book FREE 


‘sy T E R N CANNED 


HEAT 
Established 1887 
The Clean, Convenient Fuel 
Mfd, Under U. S. Gov't Permit for use only as a Fuel. 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


The Great Liberty 


Document 
hw you ever see an original his- 


torical document? Few people 
do. They get their history second 
hand. 

And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing originals— 
the houses our ancestors lived in—the 
documents they wrote. 

There is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for example. If all 
Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
selves, they would have a more gen- 
uine regard for the foundations and 
ideals of their country. 

With this in mind, the John Han- 
cock Company has had facsimile 
copies of the Declaration made in 
order to bring the original to as many 
Americans as care to ask us for it. 
These facsimiles are free-from ad- 
vertising matter and suitable for 
framing. 





Saas 
Lire INSURANCE Com 
OF BosTONM, MassacnuSsETTS 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 
Name 


Address 


AG . 
SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —— 




















Tomboy! 


(Continued from page 47) 
heard it splutter and cough and choke. 
It was not high in the sky, and it was 
above the great, still forest that stretched 
westward beyond the school. She reined 
in her horse to stare and the groom 
reined in his suspiciously. 

“Something’s wrong with that plane!” 
she said, sharply. 

He shrugged. He didn’t like this wild 
American. Madame Maurois had scold- 
ed him well for letting her escape that 
first day. Besides, what did a woman, a 
little girl, know of 


tiness? Tears started to her eyes. Then 
she remembered again that sound of the 
aeroplane motor, ominous, wrong, and she 
rode on. The path was lost. She zig-zagged 
between damp tree trunks, ducking her 
head beneath low-hanging boughs. Twi- 
light was closing rapidly and she wasafraid. 
Then, before her, she saw a clearing 
—a clearing not quite large enough for 
a landing-field, but large enough for a 
desperate man to try. At the further end, 
crumpled against a group of trees, glis- 
tening in the last rays of the sun, lay the 
plane, still, like a 





engines. 
“Mademoiselle 
thinks so?” he 


asked politely. 

“I know it!” 
Now the plane un- 
questionably, indu- 
bitably, was near- 
ing the earth—and 
planes cannot land 
in forests. A baby 
knew that! It dis- 
appeared over a 
clump of trees and 
Georgianna’s heart 
thumped terribly. 
Something was 
wrong! She hurried 
to Madame Mau- 
rois, as soon as she 
reached the school, 
clumping, in an un- 
ladylike manner, 
through the halls. 

“My dear child, 
are you not being 
a little romantic?” 
asked Madame, 
condescendingly. 

Georgianna 
wanted to. cry. 
“Mayn’t I ride a 
little way into the 
forest, just tosee?” 
she pleaded. 

Madame Mau- 
rois shook her head. 
“My dear Georgi- 


real heroine.” 








The Co-author of ‘‘Tomboy!”’ 


Harriet Gersman, whose name 
appears at the beginning of “Tom- 
boy” with Phyllis Duganne’s is one 
of the winners in the “Made-to- 
Order Story Contest.” Her letter was 
selected by the judge, Mr. Hughes 
Mearns, as one of the twelve best 
submitted, and Miss Duganne was 
chosen to write the story that she 
ordered. Here is what she wanted: 

“The scene of the story would 
probably be a school. The heroine, 
through her reputation for getting 
herself into scrapes, finds herself 
being shunned by her classmates 
and decides to become ‘good’. She 
starts to overcome her tomboy 
ways, but Fate plays a trick which 
upsets her plans and makes her a 


Harriet is a Girl Scout and lives 
in New York City. 


dead bird. 
Georgianna 
prayed as she gal- 
loped toward it. 
The pilot sat in 
the cockpit, his 
body thrown for- 
ward against the 
instrument board. 
With frightened 
fingers, she touch- 
ed his forehead 
which was bleed- 
ing from an ugly 
gash. She made a 
compress of her 
handkerchief and 
tie, but the blood 
poured forth. If 
she left him while 
she went for help 
he might bleed to 
death. She would 
have to take him 
herself. The 
strength’ that 
comes in emergen- 
cies welled in 
Georgianna’s boy- 
ish arms. He was 
a slight young man, 
frail and delicate, 
like so many young 
Frenchmen. As she 
tugged at him, lift- 
ing him out, his 
lashes fluttered and 
he looked vaguely 








anna, rules are 
made to be obeyed. The young ladies 
here do not ride out alone, and the 
groom is occupied.” 

“But, Madame—” 

He might be dying, that young pilot! 
She looked at the calm face and sudden- 
ly she was so angry that she could not 
speak. Rules! Young ladies! She rushed 
out of the house and overtook the groom, 
on his way to the stables with the horses. 
Without speaking, she siezed the bridle 
of her young horse and before the as- 
tonished man knew what she was doing 
she had leaped into the saddle and was 
off like an Indian. He stared stupidly 
after her. Those Americans! 

A path led into the forest and Georgi- 
anna rode furiously westward. 

Oh, she was crazy, she told herself! 
The girls were right. What if it was true, 
what Madame had said, that she was 
merely a mistaken, romantic child? How 
the girls would laugh at her now! And 
even if there had been an accident, how 
could she hope to find it in this vast emp- 


and wearily into 
her face before his eyes closed. 

It was difficult, but never once did 
she concede that it might be impossible. 
She was out of breath, her arms aching 
unbearably, when finally she had lifted his 
limp unconscious form across the horse’s 
back, arms dangling at one side, legs at 
the other. Painfully picking her way, 
praying that the dying sun at her back 
was enough to guide her correctly, she 
led the horse with its still burden back 
toward the east. 

She was so tired that she could hardly 
walk, but she kept on. Her hat was lost, 
her habit was dirty and stained with 
blood from the bruise on the young 
man’s forehead. On—and there, before 
her, stretched the road; half a mile be- 
yond, the lights of the school. She had 
never expected to look at that school 
with such complete happiness. 

They must have heard the sound of 
the horse’s hoofs. In the lighted door- 
way, Madame Maurois’ face was very 
angry and ominously forbidding. 





If you’ve read Midge’s adventures, you know that girl is equal to any thing— 
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“Tt is you, Georgianne?” she demand- 
ed, harshly, and then she screamed. 
“Mon dieu, the young marquis!” 

Georgianna slipped away, unnoticed in 
the excitement, and sat by the window 
in her room. She wondered if they would 
send her away, if Madame Maurois 
would give up, utterly, the task of mak- 
ing her a young lady. It seemed hope- 
less. She sighed. It was strange, it was 
inexplicable, but suddenly Georgianna 
waited to be a young lady! 

She took off her dirty riding clothes, 
bathed and dressed. Then, for the first 
time in her life, she went to her mirror 
and stared wistfully at her reflection. 

Cow-girl! Boy-girl! Tomboy! 

Her cropped hair had grown. She 
brushed it softly, pulling a lock down 
over her forehead. 

“Georgianne!” It was Madame Mau- 
rois. She came in quickly, and amazing- 
ly, kissed her. ““My brave child! Madame 
la Marquise, the mother of that poor 
young man, wishes to see you.” 

Girls stared enviously from doorways 
as Georgianna went through the hall and 
down the stairs. In the salon was a tall, 
bearded man with a doctor’s bag. An 
elderly woman rose from the couch 
where the young marquis sat back, his 
dark eyes open below a white bandage. 

“This is she, the heroine?” demanded 
the elderly woman, in a trembling voice. 
She kissed both Georgianna’s cheeks. 
“My child, I can never thank you!” 

Unsteadily, smiling, the young man 
was getting up from the couch. He stood 
before Georgianna and, as gallantly as 
though she had been a grown woman, he 
took her hand, raised it to his lips, and 
bowed deeply. He spoke in English. 

“Mademoiselle, there is nossing I can 
say to sank you! You Americaine 
girls are — are — meerac-u-lous!” 

His mother was talking rapidly to 
Madame. There was the sound of ». mo- 
tor on the drive and the doctor, smiling 
at Georgianna, assisted the young invalid 
down the steps. 

“And Mademoiselle is to dine with 
us at the chateau tomorrow night,” the 
marquise was saying. 

Georgianna stood, breathless, in a de- 
serted room. Then a girl’s head peeped 
about the doorway. 

“Georgianne—you are superbe!” 

“Georgianna!” 

Girls—their eyes wide in admiration, 
their lips parted in awe! 

Cow-girl! Boy-girl! Tomboy! 

She smiled mistily. Girls! She wanted 
so to be friends with them! 

“T’m—so tired!” she said. 

Their voices rose about her, softly, 
tenderly, caressingly. She was so tired 
that she was hardly conscious of going 
upstairs. 

“Goodnight, chére Georgianne! Good- 
night, chérie!” 

Soft kisses on her hot cheeks... . 
friends ... @ms... 

Smiling, Georgianna Isham fell asleep. 


S & Pad 


Did you get your March issue? 

A number of copies of “The American 
Girl” for March were lost. If yours was 
among them, write us and we will send 
you another copy. 








“Its hoofs are hard as steel, rough 
underneath, and these together with 
its powerfulsinews ,enableitiotake 
prodigious leaps and to balance 
itself on the smallest foothold.” | 


\ 


Licap 


like an 1bex! 


There’s no use to have strong, quick 
muscles, or “‘powerful sinews,”’ 
unless your feet can do their part. 
A firm, sure footing at the “‘take- 
off?’ —a quick, dependable grip at 
the landing — that’s what you need 
when you dash and dodge and leap 
in summer athletics. 

When you’re ‘‘Zipp-footed’’ 
you’re sure-footed, quick-footed, 
light-footed. Tough, live rubber 


Goodrich 







LISTEN IN EVERY WEDNES- 
DAY NIGHT Goodrich Radio 
Hour 9:30 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time,over WEAF 
and the Red Network. 


in the soles — strong, ankle-sup- 
porting canvas tops, combine to 
give you the ideal athletic footwear. 

Examine the model shown below. 
It’s one of a dozen kinds of Zipps. 
This one is pure white with a sole 
as crinkled as an ibex horn. 

Make it a rule to see the dealer 
who handles Goodrich footwear, 
when you want the latest in athletic 
shoes. 

Tue B. F. Gooprich Rusper Company 


Established 1870, Akron, Ohio In Canada: 
Canadian. Goodrich Rubber Company Kitchener, Ont. 


ZIpps 


, - d q. 3 





But even she is a little daunted by the “giant” she meets in next month’s story 
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WHICH 
? COLLEGE ? 


Here isa 


NEW BOOK 


that will help you 
answer this question 


Author RITA S. HALLE 


) gives all the information needed 
to make a preliminary choice from 
the 325 most important colleges in the 
country. It explains the ad of 
going to college; the types of boys 
and girls who are likely to benefit by 
college and those who are not, the new 
— . - 








req an 

A most valuable feature is the brief 
description of each college, giving 
location, size, endowment, equipment, 
degrees conferred, scholarships, op- 
portunities for self-help, etc. 


Price, $2.00 


Have your bookstore enter your order 
or send direct to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 





























Plays and Entertain- | 

ments for Girls 
Send for our new 

354 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


“Plays for Girls” 


St 





SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
Thos. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City | 














School of the 


Encuisu Fork Dance Society 
FEDERATION OF A}ERICAN BRANCHES 
under the direction of 
MR. DOUGLAS KENNEDY 
Divector of the English Folk 
Dance Society, London, England 
at 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
Second Year—August 20th to Sept. Ist, 1928 
An opportunity to spend two weeks in recreation and ar- 
tistic enjoyment from Singing and Country, Morris and 
Sword Dancing. All are welcome, beginners as well as those 
who are familiar with F vik Dauces aud Songs. 
Address all communications to Susan H. Gilman, Bec. 
159 East 33rd Street New York City 
Telephone-Caledonia #995 











A Means to Replenish Your Treasury 
If the Girl Scouts wish to adopt a plan to increase their 
Treasury, call on or write for particulars concerning our 
Boxed Assortment of Christmas Cards 

Consisting of twenty-five beautiful Christmas Cards and 
envelopes, no two alike, also one package each of Enclosure 
Cards and Christmas Seals. 

Unique Assortment, unequalled values and wonderful 


opportunity. 
MRS. A. A. GUTGESELL, INC. 
521-529 So. 7th St. ____ Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS. 
7 Largcst Catalog Icsued Sent 


r { FREE 
GByrm Ring asshown with yonegr two letters in 
aieeS center and HS, GS,or SS, de shield, 12 of 
° more, $2.25 cach, Sterling’silyer,, .Samples 
loaned class officers, Special ordera filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc, 754 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 















Books 


About College and Home 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


F you are at the age when all roads 
lead toward college and every girl 

in your class seems heading toward a 
different one, you will be glad of in- 
formation that will help you in the 
choice of your own. It is the most im- 
portant decision that you have yet been 
called on to make, this choice of a 
college. These four years will be dif- 
ferent from any that you have yet spent, 
and when you look back over your life 
you will see that they have been dif- 
ferent from any that came after. What- 
ever in life you may forget, these 
college years you will always remember. 
It may mean sacrifice to get them—on 
the part of your parents it certainly will, 
for even if they need not think much 
about money, they will have to lose you 
for the greater part of the time when a 
daughter at home is a special joy. But 
when they agree with you that to col- 
lege you should go, the question is still, 
which college? It is this that the first 
book on my list today will help you to 
decide, a book with this question for 
title, Which College?, by Rita S. Halle 
(Macmillan). 

It begins as I do when girls ask me 
how to get on a newspaper or how to 
become an author: I tell them some of 
the hardships and difficulties that they 
will have to overcome if they intend to 
take up these ways of life. So Miss 
Halle tells you on the first page that 
college is “no magic key to happiness, 
success and riches,” but “only an op- 
portunity: one gets out of it, as out of 
everything else, in exact proportion to 
what one brings into it.” She says—and 
I wish you would commit it to memory 
—that college does not turn out a fin- 
ished product, but a product capable of 
finishing itself. She knows that finish, 
on minds or on furniture, needs con- 
stantly to be kept up and renewed, and 


that for this process life itself is none 
too long. But for the part of the proc- 
ess that goes on in colleges, not every 
boy or girl is equipped. It takes physical 
strength and emotional stability to stand 
up under their strain, and if you are the 
type that does not stand up well under 
strain, if you must struggle and keep on 
the edge of your strength all the time, 
you had better get your education by 
some other means. Let us suppose, then, 
that you have found out, through your 
experience in secondary schools, that you 
are strong and sound enough, and have 
the kind of head that can do its own 
thinking as well as listen receptively to 
the thoughts of professors—there re- 
mains the question with which this 
book is concerned. 

So Miss Halle sets them all down in 
alphabetical order, under the heads, Col- 
leges for Men, Colleges for Women, 
Co-educational Colleges and Colleges for 
Negroes, with a brief story of where 
each college is, how many students it 
accommodates, how one may enter, what 
it costs for tuition and living expenses, 
any special attractions and advantages 
that it may possess, and the degrees it 
confers. Let us look, as I did, first at 
Barnard because my daughter gradu- 
ated from there and for four years I 
watched it with a parent’s eye, then at 
William and Mary, because I spent 
several days there once and was charmed 
by the old campus with its pre-Revolu- 
tionary buildings and by the pretty 
southern girls. Readirg the paragraphs 
set down for these, I find that there 
would be a great many other reasons for 
going to either of these, or for staying 
away from them, besides the reasons 
here set down, but if you know what is 
here set down, you could infer most of 
the rest. Nor does the book stop with the 
B. A., but goes on with a section on 
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“After College, What?”, and touches 
also on the extended high school course, 
or “junior college.” 

I never before saw a book like The 
Young Decorators, by Nancy McClel- 
land (Harper), but there is one with a 
chapter from which I have had the 
same sort of thrill. This is the one in 
Little Men—I think it is called “Patty 
Pans”—in which the children are given 
a real miniature cook-stove and per- 
mitted to cook on it. You will see the 
likeness when you find that in The 
Young Decorators four children are 
given the privilege of furnishing and 
decorating their own rooms in a house 
that the father is building for the family. 
This goes on under the supervision of 
their aunt, a professional decorator. 

I wish you would pay particular 
attention to the chapter in which each 
child makes out a list of the things he 
“must have” in his room, to be provided 
for in the room’s arrangement before 
anything is done about the “may haves”! 

The process of decorating begins by 
each child’s making a model of his room 
out of heavy drawing-paper, drawn to 
scale and showing just where the wall 
spaces are and where the doors and win- 
dows will be: in these, paper furniture 
may be moved about to get the idea of 
the finished room. The children paint 
the walls, color the material for curtains 
and rugs, and plan the arrangement of 
furniture, each in his own way. One 
child must have flowers everywhere, an- 
other prefers a ship room, one a tent, 
and for one, any color will do so long 
as it’s pink. This might seem easiest of 
all if you did not know that a pink 
room may be lovely or hopelessly insipid, 
according as the decorator has good 
sense or not. 

However, when the plans are made the 
children go to town and buy the beds 
and tables and chairs, and attend to the 
important business of lighting fixtures: 
it is a very practical book. Of course, 
you must admit the impossibility of ac- 
tually furnishing four rooms with com- 
pletely new furniture! For I may as 
well warn you that, short of a fire or 
suddenly falling heir to millions, there 
is not a chance that you will ever be 
without some piece of furniture that 
you do not want but that it is quite 
impossible to do away with. But deco- 
rators, happy beings, do not have to 
take this deplorable fact into consider- 
ation, though every girl does when she 
casts an eye on the parlor and wonders 
what can be done with it. 

A good story for older girls based on 
the sort of thing girls of ten dream 
about, is The Gypsy Star, by Elaine 
Sterne Carrington (Harper). In this 
there is a rich girl in her teens who finds 
first that she is really an adopted child, 
then that she is really a gypsy, then 
that she must run away with the gypsies 
and live their life with them. When you 
learn that in the meantime she has dis- 
covered, and what is more, a great sing- 
ing teacher has discovered, that she has 
the sort of voice that will put her on the 
Metropolitan stage in four years, you 
may see that this is a most romantic 
work, and if you like romance, here it is, 
with excitement and a happy ending. 
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Writ ers { These girls are waiting for a new book. There are ten mil- 

lions more of them in the United States—lively, vigorous, in- 
telligent young girls, an audience worthy of your best effort. To encourage the 
writing of fine books for girls, The American Girl and Harper & Brothers announce 


A Prize Contest 


for the best girls’ book 


fie tne Author of the best book of fiction for girls, as 
determined by the judges, Tus American Girt and 
Harper & Brortusrs will pay as a Prize the outright sum 
of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms of royalty, 
which will be arranged with the Author. The book will 
be serialized by Taz American Girt, and the Prize will 
cover the serialization rights. The conditions of this 
Competition are as follows: 


1. Any author shall be eligible for the Prize. 


2. Only manuscripts of unpublished works in English, submitted to 
The American Girl-Harper Girls’ Book Contest before December Ist, 1928, 
and accompanied by the declaration of the Author that the manuscript 
is submitted in competition for the Prize, shall be considered. Unless 
return postage is enclosed, rejected manuscripts will be returned by ex- 
press collect. 





3. All manuscripts submitted in competition must be offered to 
Harper & Brortuers for publication on terms to be arranged between 
Author and Publisher, and to Tae American Girt for serialization. 
The successful work shall be chosen from among those manuscripts 
accepted by Harper & Broruers for publication and by Tae American 
Girt for serialization, and the Prize shall be in addition to and inde- 
pendent of the royalty to be arranged for in the usual way. In addition 
to the prize-winning story, Tae American Girt and Harper & BrotHers 
hope to find others suitable for serial and book publication on terms 
to Se arranged between the Author and the Publishers. 


4. Tae American Grav will publish the successful work serially. 
The share of the Prize furnished by Tue American Girt has been 
given by a friend of the Girl Scout movement, as a special contribution 
for this purpose. 

5. The manuscript must not exceed 60,000 words in length, and pref- 
erence will be given to manuscripts between 50,000 and 60,000 words. 


6. There is no limitation placed on the subject matter of the manu- 
script other than it be fiction suitable for girls from twelve to eighteen. 


7. The judges of the competition shall be Katuigen Norris, Bertua 
E. Manony, and Craupe G. Letanp. Their decision shall be accepted 
on all questions of eligibility or interpretations of the rules, and their 
award shall be final. 


8. The award shall be made and publicly announced as soon as possible 
after the close of the Competition. 


Address Contest Editor, Juvenile Department 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Judges: _Bz 
KATHLEEN NORRIS o. — 
Author , 

















BERTHA E. MAHONY 


Director, Bookshop for Boys and Girls y—- 
oston, Massachusetts 


CLAUDE G. LELAND | 


Superintendent of Libraries 


Board of Education, New York City 

















If so, you will want to read Hazel Rawson Cades’ good looks series, beginning in June 
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A LIPPINCOTT BOOK 
The Ideal Graduation Gift 


FOUND TREASURE 


By Marcia MacpoNnALp 
Author of “The Honor Girl.” 
Not go to the picnic—not meet Lawrence 
Earle, the football hero! Just because the 
girls thought her a tomboy! Effie’s mind 
was in a turmoil as she sped along on her 
bicycle—how could she make the girls like 
her? Had she only known! The answer was 
speeding toward her around the turn of the 
road as fast as it could come. 4 illustrations. 
$1.75 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 
JOSEPHUS 


Retold By 


WIttt1AM SHEPARD WALSH 


A new edition of a book that has been famous 
for over eighteen hundred years—the fas- 
cinating story of the Jews in ancient rom 
4 illustrations and frontispiece in color. $2. 


JANNY 


By JAne Apsort 
Author of “Martha the Seventh,” etc. 
Spirits soaring, with courage to face the 
world, came Janny from Painted Post, Cana- 
da. And she had need of all her courage in 
New York. Her aunt was haughty—her 
cousins were cold. But Janny wouldn’t be 
beaten—she knew she could win their hearts. 
And how she did it will surprise everyone, 
4 TEMOFROIONG,. ........0000sccccsee0 = $1.75 


CRIMSON ROSES 


By Grace Livincston Tre 


“Red roses for courage” thought Marion, 


left alone to face the world. But they brought 
much more to the lonely girl. Mrs. Hill's 
most charming and delightful romance. $2.00 


ANNE BELINDA 


By Patricia WENTWORTH 


A mystery romance that bristles with ex- 
citement. $2.00 


Coming in June 
HEYDAY 


By JANE Apporr 


Author of “Julict is Twenty,” etc. 
Girls who have met the _ spontaneous, 
! happy-go-lucky Juliet, will welcome this new 

romance that is _ as thrilling, just as ap- 
pealing as ‘‘Juliet”’ $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA—LONDON 























Toll of the Desert 


(Continued from page 23) 
ground was worth the exertion. Occa- 
sionally a sort of mist, a blankness, 
blurred the horizon. But they went on. 

Heat became an omnipresent thing, 
real as a living fiend to be fought against ; 
and thirst was a monster that grew and 
grew, mixed with the fragments of de- 
lirium, assuming frightful proportions. 
Yet they struggled on. 

It now seemed that their progress 
could no longer justly be measured either 
by miles or by days, but by steps, by 
hours. Every muscle cried out for sur- 
cease. Blistered, stiff, and caked with 
dust, scarcely able to speak for swollen 
tongues, like automatons moving blindly 
through endless torture, each girl kept 
going, foot by foot, under pressure of 
imminent necessity, knowing only that 
so long as she kept going the other would. 

This thought was all that carried them 
through that period. Later, things lost 
their stability; Janet was unable continu- 
ously to remember whether the canteen 
really contained water, or not. She could 
not always remember what circumstances 
had led to their present plight, who her 
companion was, or what they were try- 
ing to do. Everything was a tangle. 

By slow degrees, Janet and Varvara 
reached a state in which each separate 
step was equivalent in its drainage of 
bodily energy to what a mile, five miles, 
even ten miles, had been. Getting up, 
stopping, starting, merely keeping to 
their feet, took effort; they had to 
utilize every bit of momentum in walk- 
ing, to economize, to concentrate, to con- 
serve what endurance and what time was 
left them. Rest no longer refreshed; that 
was not their desperate need. They tot- 
tered hazily on. 

In the desert, however, one can go 
just so far. On the afternoon of the 
fourth day—they had made less than a 
mile since dawn—thirst began at last to 
claim her neglected arrears. Maybe she 
had been holding off, sardonically watch- 
ing to see how far those two weaklings 
who had dared to defy her power would 
go, before she deigned to crush them 
with her little finger; watching the crea- 
tures, now scarcely resembling human 
beings, two dots on the vast plain, feebly 
moving along the road a few yards, col- 
lapsing, then crawling a little farther, 
over and over. One was dragging a heavy 
canteen. . . . The rests grew longer and 
longer. Movement became merely spas- 
modic. Finally they stopped crawling. 

It was far into the night before her 
surroundings regained shape to Varvara. 
She slowly became conscious that the 
glaring sunlight had given way to the 
cool lovely benediction of the rising 
moon; that the world had turned to soft 
dark, that it was star-time, the blessed 
time given to travellers—time to be on 
the move, as they had moved before. 
And she knew that it was too late. 

Her body seemed mysteriously to have 
lost its connection with her will. Feel- 
ing a curious detachment of spirit, she 
focussed her eyes, sought out the darker 
huddle in the mesquite shadows under 
the moon. At the same instant her senses 


were aware that, although the shape 
had not moved, its spirit had established 
a connection with hers; it was conscious, 
as she. So she was content to lie silently 
for some time, her thinking mind in 
abeyance; some deeper consciousness 
took charge. Slowly the void between the 
two crystallized. A thought hung in the 
air. It hardly needed words. 

The sound that Varvara caught seemed 
as much the vocalization of her own idea 
as a whisper from outside. 

“Canteen. ... ?” 

A pause. 

‘‘Yuh—y’wanna op’it now?” she mut- 
tered, thickly. 

*“Duh—you?” 


“Go ’head.” 
“Go ‘head—you,” articulated Janet. 
“Thirs’y?” Varvara inquired, almost 


with a giggle. Some minutes passed. 

“A’ri,” she sighed, and raised herself, 
determinedly struggling against the 
clouds that oppressed her brain. She 
dragged her unwilling faculties together, 
tried to marshal her fainting forces to 
their last task. Fumbling hastily at the 
top of the canteen, she managed to un- 
screw it. A little dust shook out, followed 
by the rattle of stones. 

“Wa’s ’is?” she asked, bewildered. 

Janet’s cracked lips moved in what 
might have been a smile. ““Wasn’ goo’— 
di’n’ wan’cha t’know,” she explained. 

Varvara took tight hold of her con- 
sciousness, lest it slip away. “W’y, no— 
Ha-how you fin’ ow?” The world tipped, 
began to march solemnly around before 
her eyes. She listened dizzily to Janet’s 
halting voice, a thin thread of a voice in 
the dark. ‘‘S-so yuh’d keep on—keep on, 
think’n’ th’r’z water—I—” It faded out 
in a queer buzzing. Varvara struggled to 
speak. 

“D-did zame f’you, ol’ dear,” she 
enunciated, finally. Tears filled her eves 

*Puh-pair’ve nuts!” 

“You—” 

“Varv!” 

“Jan!” 

The two crawled closer, clutched each 
other tenderly, content to be together, 
to relapse into silence, looking out on 
the whitened plain. It was suddenly no 
longer alien. They seemed to have estab- 
lished in that moment some mysterious 
kinship with eternity; it would be easy 
to die out there in the quiet space, like 
wilderness things. They were part of 
nature, and part of the world; everything 
was casual and beautiful and real, and 
perfectly natural. 

Janet, beginning to gaze unseeingly, 
her mind turning into itself and sinking 
back into stupor, remembered curiously, 
and called back her wandering senses to 
note what had caused the impression 
on her retina of a transverse silver streak 
across the dark. Her eyes passed vaguely 
over the scene before her, and came to 
rest again on that straight paved line, 
growing more brightly illuminated with 
the rising moon. Then she saw the build- 
ings, and their own road angling in a 
short distance beyond the foot of the hill. 
The blessed, familiar road that led 
home. 
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The International Conference 


T was only yesterday, it 
I seems, that Girl Scouts all 
over the United States were 
selecting their own group of 
twenty-four girls to represent 
them at the International 
Camp at Geneva; and certainly 
it was only day before yester- 
day that we were welcoming 
Girl Scout and Girl Guide 
leaders from all the world to 
the International Camp at our 
own Camp Edith Macy. And 
now comes the International 
Conference for this year. 

It will again be a meeting of 
leaders—for, you know, the 
International Camp for girls is 
held only every other year— 
and the Hungarian Girl Scouts 
will be hostesses in their beau- 
tiful city of Budapest. Those 
girls who met the charming and 
lively Hungarian Girl Scouts at 
Geneva last year know what a 
treat our delegates will have 
in store for them. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, re- 
gional representative from Re- 
gion One, is the official delegate 
to the conference, and Mrs. 
Rippin, our National Director, 
will be the alternate delegate. 
Mrs. Clifford D. Perkins of Hartford, 
Connecticut, who is a member of our 
National Board, will attend the confer- 
ence as a visitor, and Mrs. Nicholas F. 
Brady, Treasurer of the Girl Scouts, 
will join the camp at Budapest. 

The delegates to the convention are 
planning to meet in Vienna on the sec- 
ond of May, and go together by steamer 
down the Danube to Budapest, where 
the Girl Scouts of Hungary will welcome 
them. 

Then they will have many sessions of 
talking together about the best ways of 
Girl Scouting, so that when our delegates 
come back they will bring us news of 
all the new ways of Girl Scouting that 
are being tried out over the world. Mrs. 
Hartt will tell the Conference of the 
things we have accomnlished during the 
past year in the United States—of what 


Our National 
Director, Mrs. 
Rippin, will 
tell the inter- 
national dele- 
gates some of 
the aims of 
the Girl Scouts 
of America 





Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt of Massa- 
chusetts will be our official dele- 
gate at the International Conference 





Girl Scouts are 
learning about 
“the fine art of 
living,’ of the 
things our lead- 
ers learn at our 
training camp at 
Camp Edith 
Macy and at the 
fine courses in 
Girl 
that our colleges 
are offering, of 


and she will tell, 
too, about our 
AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine, and 
how it has 
doubled in circu- 
lation in two 


years. 
The  conven- 
tion has asked 


our National Di- 
rector, Mrs. Rip- 
pin, to tell the 
foreign delegates 
about a phase of 
Girl Scouting 
that we who are 
in the movement 
in the United States think is especial- 
ly important—and that is the making of 
books and magazines for girls. Mrs. 
Rippin will tell them of our aim to make 
THE AMERICAN GIRL a magazine that 
will really touch the lives of all girls, 
and of the prize we are offering to en- 
courage writers to write even better 
books for girls, so that our girls shall ac- 
quire a taste for good literature and 
beautiful surroundings. She will also tell 
about how we let people know what the 
Girl Scouts are doing. 

Mrs. Rippin will show the delegates 
some of the books the Girl Scouts are 
publishing about things that interest 
girls—The Girl Scout Short Stories, The 
Girl Scout Game Book, and all the bright- 
colored little books that we use so much. 
She will tell them about the new books 
that are coming out this spring, and 

especially about the book we 


- are all looking for—Juliette 


Low and the Girl Scouts— 
and the delegates will be in- 
terested in that book, too, 
because the International 
Camp was especially dear to 
our own Founder. 

When the sessions are 
over, the Hungarian Girl 
Scouts will take the delegates 
to see the palace of the King 
in the picturesque old city, 
Buda: to the beautiful build- 
ings of the new city, Pesth; 
to an exhibition of beautiful 
Hungarian needlework in a 
village not far from Budapest : 
to a rally of Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts on the Island of 
St. Margareth, and to many 
other interesting places. 





Scouting | 


the 30,000 new | 
members we wel- | 
comed last year, | 











Your Camp Vacation 


in word and picture 


MY CAMP LOG is an ideal book for 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts— or in fact 
anyone, to keep a record of a summer 
camp vacation—memories that will be 
treasured in years to come. 


Pages are decorated with crayon sketches and ar- 
ranged for camp events and happenings. Included 
are Name of Camp—Tentmates—Campers—Tour- 
naments—Hikes—Wiuter Meets, etc., etc. Second 
half of this new and exquisite book is made up of 
18 sheets of art paper for mounting photographs, 
clippings and programs. Package of mounting 
corners is included. 

Book measures 734 x 1014", and is in loose leaf 
form so pages can be added. Gold embossed cover 
is held by leather thong. 

Limp Leatherette Cover $1.00. Stiff Cloth 
Cover $1.50. At novelty, book and department 
stores—or by mail with money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


Cc. R. GIBSON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


Cc. R. GIBSON & CO., 118 E. 16 St., New York 
Please send me .... copies of MY CAMP LOG, 
for which I enclose $. . . .* in check or money order. 
If not satisfied I may return books within 10 days 
for refund of price paid. 


*Limp Leatherette $1.00 Ea. Sttg/ Cloth $1.50 Ea. 
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NATURE HELPS 


—OFFICIAL— 
Bird Projects $.40 
Tree Projects .40 
Flower Projects .40 
The three in flexible cover $1.50 
Insect Projects ; .50 
Land Animal Projects 40 


} The above planned by Dr. Cady 
Girl Scout Naturalist 





Deming’s Camp Cookery Hints 25 
West Coast Flower Projects -40 
Star maps (set of 11) .20 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


Mail orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
| _670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLAY 


” = face Plays, Recitations, Drills. 
How to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 87, Chicage 

















For Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, Min- 
strel Opening Choruses and Black- 








Send in your favorite ghost story—it may be printed in “The American Girl” 
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(Comfort of Home Wherever You Roam 


Ships, trains, motors and airplanes today are the last 
word in luxurious travel, and when one has a Venus 
Traveling Package tucked away in a corner of one’s 
traveling bag, even the over-night bag, one com- 
pletes the ensemble of comfort. Each Traveling Pack- 
age contains three regular size and quality Venus 
Sanitary Napkins compressed into the smallest pos- 
sible space for convenience sake. They shake out 
to full size and the surgical cotton filling and softly 
knitted cover (not gauze) are as downy and com- 
fortable as before they were compressed. Even safe- 
ty pins are included in the package. All of the fine 
department stores in New York and most in other 


cities sell Venus Apparel. 


Before you buy them regularly you may 
have one original Traveling Package for 
trial by sending in the coupon below. 





Matron of Junior Dept., 
Venus Corp., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


You may send me one regular size 25c Venus Traveling Package as advertised in 
the American Girl. I enclose 15c in stamps (or coin). 


5. Ke emda eiperenre amlen wrote 
ND as asa. au inacarors eloine a wink awe Cote 
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Make beautiful articles 
yourself 
of Leather 


Book covers, pocketbooks, brief cases, 
bags, belts and all kinds of beautiful, 
useful articles. Easy to make with 
Graton & Knight craft leathers. Pat- 
terns, designs and tools furnished. 

Send this advertisement with 10c for 
the 96-page Leathercraft book that 
gives complete instructions on how to 
make interesting articles of 
leather. 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


many 








The Award of A Girl Scout 
Badge or Insignia 

Is a Definite Recognition 
of Accomplishment 
Wear them Always 
Sold exclusively by the 


National Equipment Department 
of the Girl Scouts 


We would be interested in receiving inquiries from 
other organizations of either a local or national 
character, relative to our products. 


THE MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
137 East 29th St., 
New York City 





| How Shall a Girl 
Choose her College? 


(Continued from page 11) 

But we will all agree, I think, that all 
these reasons are not so very important. 
To make an intelligent decision, we must 
first ask ourselves why we are going to 
college, and then what colleges are for. 

And when we have answered ourselves 
by saying that colleges are educational 
institutions, and that the best college 
for each one of us is the one that will 
prepare us to live the best life, we are 
warm on the trail of an answer. 

Education has several aims: to teach 
us to think accurately, and to teach us 
to love the truth—not so much to give 
us information, as to teack us to want it 
and to know where to find it. 

It has another aim, too. And that is 
to help each one of us find ourselves in 
our world, so that when the crises of life 
come to us we shall not fail our tam- 
ilies, our friends, our communities. 

Colleges and universities are like gran- 
aries stored with knowledge, and all who 
come to them may bear away seeds for 
their own planting and cultivating. The 
granaries may be storehouses of different 
kinds of seeds and on the kind of seeds 
we choose will depend our harvest. 

My young friend who “didn’t want to 
bother, who just went to college,” had 
really never answered the questions of 
why go, and what shall I find? Her father 
who feared to be disloyal to his commu- 
nity belonged to that time when colleges 











TALK PIG LATIN 


Be Popular USEFUL + SECRET + FUN 
Learn new complete simplified amusing method in few 
minutes. No vocabulary. Send 25c with name and address 
(printed) to— 

Marien Lee Kurtz, 1452 Hyde Park Blvd., CHICAGO 





PATON HALL JHE PENNINGTON 
Box A 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Romeo, Michigan 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses Em- 
phasizing a four-fold development. Affiliated with Camp 
Interlochen, Interlochen, Michigan. Address: Mrs. P. O. 
Pennington, President. 


were so struggling that they must have 


| the help of their own communities or 


they would perish. But that is not true 
any longer; and, if one can afford it, it 


| is often better to go away from home, 


where one can meet different people. 

Then there is the question of whether 
we should go directly from high school 
to a business or trade or professional 
school; or whether we should first take 
a liberal arts course in college. 

Of course, if one must earn money 
just as soon as possible, one may be 
forced to go to the trade school at once. 
If a girl has a little margin of time and 
money the liberal arts college will give 
her much—so much that she can afford 
to make even a great effort to secure for 
herself the four years of college before 


| she prepares herself for the definite work 


she will do. In that four years one may 
not only come to see the variety of learn- 
ing and to experience the joy of finding 
out, but one may acquire the funda- 
mentals of history and science and art 
and have a broader basis on which to 
build a professional career. 

Nor is one section of the country 
more to be favored than another. The 
colleges in New England are the oldest 
in the country, but the South also has 
many schools and colleges which have 
long traditions; and the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Pacific Coast are erecting 
beautiful and distinguished institutions; 
you may find Virginia girls in Wisconsin, 
Illinois girls in Massachusetts, California 
girls in Ohio. 

Shall I go to a large college or a small 





one? is another question we may ask 
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ourselves. There are many things to be 
said for the small college. Where the 
college limits its numbers, it is clear 
that it can demand a higher average of 
scholarship; a girl is likely to be given 
more help for her individual problems 
where there are not so many. She is 
likely to find it easier to make friends. 

On the other hand the larger colleges 
and the big city and state universities 
may give a girl many more opportunities 
than the small school. The larger colleges 
with their able faculties, their great li- 
braries and laboratories offer a greater 
challenge to the brilliant student. They 
often have graduate and professional 
schools, so that if one is going into law 
or medicine or architecture, one may 
often have the last years of one’s college 
course and the first years of one’s pro- 
fessional course at the same time. 

“How can you have an interesting col- 
lege without men?” plaintively asked a 
visitor to Mills from a neighboring uni- 
versity. And you may be asking your- 
self that as you try to decide between 
a women’s college and a co-educational 
school. Our own Mills girl said, “We 
study much better without them around. 
We enjoy them much more when work 
is done. And we have a chance to do 
things ourselves, too. We edit our papers, 
win our college debates, run the student 
government, and everything.” 

My reader stops at the last period and 
asks, (1) Is she not going to tell us 
about the cost of tuition at different 
colleges? (2) Is she not going to tell us 
where we can go to get the best training 
in art or modern languages or anthropol- 
ogy? (3) I want to know about scholar- 
ships and self-help and lots of practical 
things. (4) Is she going always to get 
back to the purpose and goal of college 
education? 

Ill take the first question first. The 
fees of women’s colleges are very nearly 
the same. The Atlantic Coast averages 
for tuition and residence a thousand dol- 
lars, which is about two hundred dol- 
lars a year higher than the South and 
West. State universities, because they 
are supported by taxation, have no tui- 
tion fee for residents in the state. They 
have a general fee, from twenty-five 
dollars a semester up, for all students, 
and for non-residents a tuition fee in 
addition which varies between fifty and 
a hundred dollars. 

For the second question, I shall an- 
swer, “No.” I am not going to recom- 
mend any specific college for any specific 
purpose. Your high school teachers can 








help you. Or you can write a letter ask- 
ing advice to “The Executive Secretary, 
American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, 
D. C.” They are interested in girls. 

Concerning scholarships and self-help: 
All institutions admitting women, have 
some scholarships available. When you 
have chosen your college, write and get 
specific information. Ask about self-help, 
too, for this is organized on all campuses; 
on some, by the students themselves; on 
some by the Dean’s office, and on some 
by the personal office. Perhaps the 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women in your home town 
will help you. Many high schools are 
creating scholarships, too. 

Yes, your fourth question must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. I shall always 
return to the purpose for which the col- 
lege was founded and the reason you 
want to attend it. Did you ever read 
Wordsworth’s description of his own 
loved college? 


We were brethren in honor as in one 
community, 
Scholars and gentlemen. 


Think over the poet’s phrase, “breth- 
ren in honor’—comrades in honor, we 
might say today—and feel how noble 
may be the ideal that can occupy stu- 
dents in ways of living and learning. 

I think, too, of the work you will 
want to do. You wish to teach, to write 
books, to edit a magazine, to administer 
a hospital, to be a lawyer, to enter the 
medical field. I understand and sympa- 
thize with these ambitions. But any one 
of these, I think, will be done more suc- 
cessfully and happily if you have a gen- 
eral college course before your special 
-training. 

Life is more than meat, larger than 
profession or business. Education must 
enrich life as well as prepare for one’s 
vocation. 

As you think of the college you will 
choose, remember that whatever else you 
think of as necessary, you must demand 
that it be a place to live in with those 
who love learning; a place to live in with 
time to devote to learning; a place in 
which you will be made ready for more 
intelligent living. 

And having chosen your college be- 
cause of its purpose and your purpose, 
do your preparatory work excellently. 
Do not hurry in preparation, or after- 
ward. Growth takes time and patience. 

To choose one’s college! Oh, what 


a delightful opportunity that is! 
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Choice of 
Discriminating 
People 
Everywhere 


SUNBEAM 
PURE FOODS 





for 
Catalogue 


Austin Nichols & Co, 


Incorporated 
Importers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors 


Pure Food Products 
BROOKLYN +, NEW YORK 











Celebrate 4th of July 


Get our catalog of fire- 
works and 1001 novelties 
for any sort of celebration, 
now. It’s free for the ask- 
ing. We ship same day 
orders received. 

Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 

11 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 











KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA | 

















If you have moved, or are going to move, 
notify “The American Girl” at once of your 
change of address, so you will not miss any of 
the coming issucs. 





Can you wield an axe? Fay Welch will tell you how in “The American Girl” 
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Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming brown 
flapjacks! Hot cocoa! What a feed. All 
done and served in a jiffy with a Cello 


Mess Kit. A handy compact, one-man 
outfit for camping, or any meal in the 
open. 


CELLO 


MESS KITS - CANTEENS 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 7 
pieces—frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail 
cover, drinking cup, tin fork and spoon, 
all packed in a khaki bag with shoulder 
strap. Weight 26 ounces. Price $3.00. 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable 
khaki cover (felt lined). Holds one quart, 
Weight 10 ounces. Price $2.75. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


162 Prescott St. East Boston, Mass. 
















SIZE 5 BY 7? 


For Girl Scouts, AN 
Hikers or Tour- 
ists who wish dry. place to sleep. Easily set 
up between trees without poles. Light, Com- 
pact. Best Grade Powco Forest-Green Tent 
material. Marquisette-screened rear Window 
and Door. Sewed-in Floor Cloth. Double- 
Stitched. Sleeps three. Two jointed poles, if 
desired, 50¢ each. 

Discount 10°;, to recognized Girl 

and Boy Scouts and Scout Troops 

Shipped subject to your approval 
We Prepay Delivery Charges 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
POWERS & CO, Manuracrurers 
1020 Filbert St., Phila. 


CAMP OAHE On beautiful 


Granite Lake 
MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Girls: 8-20. Enrollment limited. 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
riding, fencing, riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 
lore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing. 
Elevation 1300 feet. Illustrated booklet. 


SARA R. CARTER, Director 
The Avon, 6 E, Read Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Camp Tashmoo 
On Lake Tashmoo and Vineyard Sound 
Martha's Vineyard Id., Mass. 


25 recommended girls (Amer. Prot.). 60 acres on salt & 
fresh water. No noticeable tide. A-1 living conditions. 
Every girl has a good time without overdoing. No 
merits.’ Sailing, swimming, horseback, natural arts & 
crafts. Dancing. Dramatics. Inspection invited. $300 fee. 
Separate camp for small boys with 
Camp Mother and Boy Scout leadership. 


Mrs. Wilfrid 0. White 1734 Beacon St., Waban, Mass. 


CAMP ARBUTUS 


14th Season. Water Sports. Canoe 
Trips and Woodcraft. Land Sports. Real 
Camping. Resident Physician. Limited 
enrollment. 
Well-recommended girls from 10 to 18 accepted. 
For booklet write 
Eprrn A, Steere, Packard Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Camp Bryn Afon 


Roosevelt, Wis. Eleventh Season 

All Land and Water Sports. Craft Studio. 

Screened sleeping bungalows with hardwood 

floors. Kentucky Saddle Horses. Riding included 

in tuition. Staff of 30 College Women. Booklet. 
LOTTA D. BROADBRIDGE 

1005 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 



































<4 
Come, Let Us Go 
° ” 
A-Maying! 
(Continued from page 33) 

Tuckerman’s Trail was covered with 
snow and this made crossing it quite im- 
possible. Even as we rested we heard a 
sound like thunder and we knew it was 
the beginning of a snow slide. Our di- 
rector chose the way and slowly but 
surely, because of sliding rocks, we left 
the ravine. Altogether it took us eight 
and a half hours to climb Mt. Washing- 
ton, but when we reached the summit we 
had more than our reward coming to us. 

The sun was setting in all its splendor 
and, gazing at the rosy tinted clouds be- 
low us, we felt indeed we were on top of 
the world. The sky was vivid with colors 
and as the sun set behind a mass of 
clouds no one spoke, but each of us felt 
the presence of some Great Power. Dusk 
settled around us and we turned to watch 
the moonrise when someone cried, 
“Look!” We gazed unbelievingly at the 
sun coming from behind the clouds, pour- 
ing a gold and crimson flood of light on a 
fast darkening world before it dropped 
behind a mountain, and darkness fell. 
We had seen a double sunset—the first 
one in five years! 
Epitor’s Note: The “double sunset” that 
Margaret saw was probably caused first 
by seeing the sun above the clouds, which 
shut it out when it dropped below them. 
The clouds then happened to open up 
before the sun had slipped below the 
horizon of the earth—thus revealing it a 
second time. 


Juliette Low Memorial Room 
Dedicated by Savannah Girl Scouts 


At the Girl Scout Little House in 
Savannah, Georgia, a room was dedi- 
cated on March ninth as a memorial to 
Juliette Low, Founder of the Girl Scout 
movement in America. The day was the 
anniversary of the founding of the 
organization in 1912. The room, for 
which the entire first floor of the house 
has been remodeled, is a gift from Mrs. 
B. F. Bullard of Savannah. 

A large open fireplace, with wicker and 
mahogany chairs, book shelves and soft 
lighting give an atmosphere of restful- 
ness and comfort. In one corner is a 
spinning-wheel that belonged to Juliette 
Low’s grandmother. This and a sofa and 
desk of Mrs. Low’s were given to the 
Girl Scouts by one of her relatives, Mr. 
W. W. Gordon. Some small sculptured 
pieces, the work of Mrs. Low, are on 
the desk and mantel, and make the room 
even more a real memorial to her. 

At the dedication, a portrait of Juliette 
Low, painted by Mrs. Bierne Gordon, 
was unveiled by Mrs. Samuel C. Law- 
rence, a niece of Mrs. Low, and one of 
the first Girl Scouts in America. This 
picture hangs above the fireplace. 


What Are You Doing for Art? 


We have just heard of one Girl Scout 
troop that is holding an art exhibition, 
of another that has an orchestra and of 
another that is doing beautiful group 
singing. What is your troop doing in 
art, or music, or literature? Won’t you 
write and tell us about it? 








WE WILL GIVE YOU 
FOR THE TEN BEST 
LETTERS ON 


“The Six Things 
I Want Most 


this Summer” 


PRIZES 
Ist Vim Bicycle. 
2nd Warwick Wrist Watch 
3rd Bentley Tennis Racquet 
4th Niagara Flashlight 


5th, 6th, 7th, Niagara Flashlights 
8th, 9th, 10th, Niagara Flashlights 





Tie letters each to receive same prizes. 


Mail by June First to 


SURVEY PLANS 
Box 565 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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In the year 
1758 
Benjamin Franklin said; 
If you would be wealthy, 
think of saving, as well 
as of getting”- + - 


We choose tohelp our Quests 
to save time-prompt service 
in our restaurants , careful 
paging: accurate messaGes- 
Fae can be anticipated 
The Benjamin FRANKUN 
is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished 
hotel in the midtown 
son of Philndelnd 





1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 




















The girlhood recollections of a board member will appear in the June issue— 
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The Funsicer Soke? | 


| 
| Heard This Month 
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LittLeE Giri (visiting Great- 
grandmother): Are you really sev- 
enty-nine? 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER: Yes dear. 

LitTLeE Girt: Then I suppose 
you can remember when every- 
body went about in fancy dresses. 


—Sent to “Laugh and Grow 
Scout” by DorotuHy Souza, Paia 
Maui, Hawaii. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
lage, and address. A book will be 
|awarded to every girl whose joke 
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Ignorance is Bliss 

When Lord Balfour was in Washing- 
ton at the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments, he stayed at a hotel where 
all the waiters were colored. On the first 
evening he pushed away the menu and 
told the waiter to bring him a good din- 
ner. The waiter did. Indeed, the meal 
was so excellent that he did the same 
thing the second evening, and continued 
during his whole stay. When he prepared 
to leave, he gave the obliging waiter a tip. 

“T certainly have enjoyed my meals!” 
he remarked. 

To his surprise the waiter answered, 
“Yassah, I’se glad’ you has, an’ any ole 
time you or any of yo’ friends come 
whut can’t read the menu, jest tell ’em 
to send for Rastus Jenks.”—Sent by 


Heten LovuisE Younc, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 
A 
Suspicious 
Character 





A teacher in a country school was very’ 


proud of her classes. One day the board 
of directors visited the school during 
the history lesson. 

“Who made the ‘Magna Charta’ Wil- 
lie?” the teacher asked of her brightest 
scholar. 

“T didn’t do it, ma’am.” Willie replied. 

One of the directors looked intently 
at Willie for a minute and then said, “I 
don’t like the way that boy answered 
you, I believe he did do it.”—Sent 
by Heten Gritrana, Portland, Oregon. 


petent supervision. 


recently established here. 








CAMP ANDREE, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





ys is your National Girl Scout Camp where Girl Scouts 
for eight years have learned the joy of working and play- 
ing together out-of-doors. It is located in the hills of West- 
chester County, only thirty miles from New York City. 


Here Girl Scouts may do Map Making, Pioneering, Pag- 
eantry, Archery, Handicraft, Country Dancing. Instruction in 
Swimming and Red Cross Life Saving is given under com- 


Girl Scouts will have an opportunity to learn how to be- 
come Camp Counselors, and for their Nature Study, they 
will have practice in being assistant Nature Counselors. 

To those spending the entire season at Camp Andrée 
will be given the privilege to assist with and to carry on the 
work connected with the Government Bird Banding Station 


Camp ANDREE is a real adventure 


in the comradeship of Girl Scouting 
Open July 2d—August 31st—Rate $15.00 per week 


Special rate for 9 weeks—$125.00 
For detailed information address: 
Miss Exin Linpserc, Camp Manager 


Girt Scouts, INc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















The Beholder 


(Continued from page 38) 
teresting collections of mushroom spore 
prints. Did you know that if you remove 
a mushroom head from the stalk and 
place it gills down on a piece of sta- 
tionery, and leave it overnight, you will 
get a print? Turn a tumbler over it to 
prevent smudging. In the morning re- 
move the inverted glass and the mush- 
room cap, and allow the print to dry. 
When all the moisture has evaporated, 
paint the print with fixatif, which can be 
obtained from almost any artist supply 
house. Or you might observe angleworms. 
Did you know that, together with the 
moles and other ground-burrowing ani- 


mals, they have helped build the delta 
at the mouth of the Mississippi? Can 
angleworms move equally well on their 
backs? Rub your fingers along their 
backs and then their under sides and 
then, perhaps, you will be able to explain 
your answer. 

Many have been writing for sugges- 
tions on the Naturalist Badge. If you 
will send your notebooks in to the Girl 
Scout Naturalist, you will get more help 
on the work for this advanced badge 
and some of your observations may be 
used in The Beholder. Please remem- 
ber to send in your stories for this 
page. We are eager to have them. 





Birdsall Otis Edey is the author, so you can imagine how jolly they will be 
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Whather you want new clothes or summer good times, Club 
dollars will help you out. 


Yours— Easily 
Extra Dollars Now! 


Dear Club Manager: When I received that 
wonderful check for $26.00 I was so glad I hardly 
knew what to do. The money went toward an 
adorabie new dress, a cute hat, shoes, and be- 
sides, the dandiest bow and arrows. And in addi- 
tion [ bought a fountain pen and paid my carfare 
to school for a month! Thank you! 


You see, being in high school, I want nice 
clothes. Now I'm so happy that I’ve discovered 
the way to get them. When I started in Girls’ Club 
work, I didn’t think I'd have a chance to earn, 
for the town where I live has only 300 people. So 


I surprised myself. Evelyn B., Ohio. 


‘Being in high school, I want nice 
clothes.’’ How many cf you girls who have 
just read Evelyn B.’s letter are ‘“‘wanting,”’ 
too? 

Are you the girl who craves a darling new 
frock for the next club meeting? Do you 
picture yourself in a charming hat that 
costs two or three dollars more than Mother 
had planned to pay? 

If you’re like most girls I know, you like to 
feel independent about money, too, even 
though you have the most generous of par- 
ents. 


And—glad news for you—you don’t have 
to “ask” for everything. Instead, by join- 
ing our happy Girls’ Club, you can start 
earning immediately —easily—and in spare 
hours, only. You can have your own money 
to spend for the special things you want. 

Elsie W. spent her first earnings of $15.00 
for a new dress. She wrote: 

Dear Manager: What fun I had ee in 
the Girls’ Club way! But how much more fun 
had picking out the blue dress that I cued 


most of all, and paying = it with the first 
$15.00 I earned! Elsie W., Indiana. 


And Now... You! 


So this invitation is to you—all of you who 
want charming clothes... attractive rooms 
- «summer fun: Come join us—now! 

These seven short words on a card ‘‘Please 
tell me about the Girls’ Club” will bring a 
speedy answer from me with the details. 
No expense or obligations attached, either. 
And I’d like to know your age. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1060 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A True ‘Ghost “som 


As told by her father to JACQUELINE FARLEY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WAS camping with some other boys 

on a New Hampshire lake. For a 
week it rained, and we did nothing but 
lie in our blankets and—occasionally— 
eat. Finally the rain stopped, and two of 
us started out to find civilization, each 
taking a different direction. 

I stopped at the first farmhouse 1 
came to, and the old man and his wife 
who lived there kindly invited me to 
come in and spend the night. They 
themselves had to go out to prayer- 
meeting, but they gave me some old 
bound volumes of Harpers Weekly to 
amuse me during their absence. 

The old man showed me up to my 
room. When we got there, he pointed to 
a dirty brown spot on the floor and said, 
“T hope you won't mind sleeping here. 
This room used to belong to my brother 
Bill. One morning he was found dead in 
bed with his throat cut. There’s the 
blood-stain on the floor. Folks about 
here mostly say I done it, but I didn’t. 
Anyhow, it’s the only spare room here.” 

I thanked him, and said that I guessed 
Bill wouldn’t bother me. Then we went 
downstairs again and the old couple left. 
For awhile I tried to read. But I got to 
thinking about Bill. 

You know the feeling that you some- 
times have, as though someone were 
looking intently at you from behind? 
Well, I began to have that feeling. Then, 
suddenly a crash at my back brought 
me to my feet with a bound. A broom 
had fallen over in a corner, that was all. 
But it was too much for my nerves, and I 
decided that I would feel far safer flat 


Fire of 


(Continued from page 26) 
CHIMNEY SWEEPS. 
Gold, chase soot and grime away. 
Swish and sweep, 
Soon Spring will peep! 
Burn fire, burn bright, 
Guide Spring’s footsteps by your lizht. 
(As they say this, they make a fire.) 
Spring comes! Spring comes! 
GIRLs. 
Come frolic, frolic, frolic now! 
Frolic round the May-pole bough. 
MOTHER. 
Forget not what I say to ye 
“Who washes in dew from the haw- 
thorn tree 


on my back in bed; even though, to get 
into that position, I had to go into Bill's 
own room. So I lit a small kerosene 
lamp and started up. 

Just as I had got about half-way down 
the passageway which led to Bill’s room, 
his door opened and I heard footsteps 
coming toward me. I shaded the lamp 
with my left hand, casting the light 
directly toward the sound, but could 
see nothing. So I flattened myself against 
the wall to let the footsteps pass. 

As they passed me, I felt a brush of 
air on my cheek, and my lamp flickered, 
but still I saw nothing. The footsteps 
continued along the passage, through the 
hall, down the stairs, and along the hall 
below. The kitchen door opened and 
closed. Then all was quiet. So I went 
to bed, feeling very shaky, and awaited 
the return of the specter. 

Now, if this were a made-up story, I 
could go on and relate to you all sorts of 
hair-raising adventures with Bill and his 
spectral companions during the rest of 
the night. But there were none. 

When morning came, I said nothing 
to the old man of what had happened. I 
just thanked him for his hospitality and 
returned to camp. But I often wonder if 
Bill’s ghost still walks at night. 


This is the first of a series of favorite 
ghost stories by our readers, which will 
be in the magazine throughout the sum- 
mer. Send in yours, won’t you? The story 
need not be original—just one you have 
especially liked. The author of every 
story printed will receive a book. 


Spring 


Will ever after lovely be.” 

(Girls and chimney sweeps dance “Sel- 
linger’s Round” with chimney sweeps 
making an inner circle.) 

CHorvs. 

Spring comes! Spring comes! 

Welcome, welcome, welcome! 

(All go off singing “Come Lassies and 
Lads.”) 

(The two songs are in the Girl Scout 
Song Book. The directions and music 
for the dances may be obtained from the 
H. W. Gray Company, 159 East 48 
Street, New York, N. Y., for thirty-five 
cents each. They are from English Coun- 
try Dances by Cecil Sharp.) 





Get what you need for camp through the “Earn-Y our-Own Club.” See page sixty 
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Introducing the New 
Girl Scout Camp Uniform 


The Official Girl Scout Middy—Made of high grade washable 
cotton chambray of a light green and gray mixture that blends 
nicely with bloomers or skirt of Girl Scout green cloth. G. S. 
insignia embroidered on collar. Long sleeves. Patch pocket. Sizes 


Us ditdludtitiel ets dey cdsunacouksciemeuece $1.75 


Girl Scout Bloomers—To be worn with Girl Scout middy for 
official camp uniform. Full 16 pleat bloomers of new Girl Scout 
green cloth. Pleated into belt which has elastic insert at back mak- 
ing very comfortable fit around the waist. Sizes 10-44...... $2.75 


Girl Scout Skirt—To be worn with Girl Scout middy 
as official uniform, if desired. Skirt of Girl Scout green 
cloth, made with side pleats for fullness. Insert of elas 
tic in waist band. Suitable for all outdoor activities. 
May be worn over bloomers for hiking. Sizes 10- 
Wi avicknecdbemisinautasiewucat acide $2.75 


Girl Scout Knee Band Bloomers—A second type of 
bloomer also suitable for camp and for walking. Made 
of Girl Scout green cloth. Buttons fasten band at knee. 
Elastic insert in waist band makes fit around waist 
very comfortable. Sizes 10-44 


Girl Scout Neckerchief—Half square, 
cut on diagonal, of high grade mercerized 
cotton. Trefoil embroidered on each in 
contrasting color. 


Colors: 
*Dark Green Purple Dark Blue Yellow 
Red Black Light Blue Brown 





*The dark green is recommended as most 
desirable for wear with the new Girl Scout 
CE, DUD ecavdesucetsessonne $0.45 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 























“ American Girl” advertisers have what you want. Try them 
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Paddle Your Own Canoe 
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Get Ready for Camp! 


Summer will soon be here 


and you'll be wanting to go to camp. 
You'll want to join Sally and Jane and 
Margaret because they're such good 
fun. Oh yes, they’re going—they have 
their camp budgets planned and most 
of their money saved. 

You'll want to romp in the green 
woods with them, and cook luscious 
dishes over open fires; you'll want to 
sing camp songs with them as you 
swing along over the winding trail on 
your mysterious treasure hunt; you'll 
want to swim in the big, clear lake, 
and do your best on the baseball team; 
you'll want to laugh at the stunts 
around the camp-fire at night, and 
listen to taps as they call out the end 
of a perfect day. 

Are you ready for it all? 

Have you your money saved? You 
don’t have to go to Dad for it! Paddle 
your own canoe—a Girl 
Scout is resourceful. | 
Why not sign up with | 
Betty Brooks as a mem- ! 
ber of the Earn-Your- 
Own Club? Do so now! 











Dear Betty Brooks of 
The American Girl E.Y.O. Club, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how to paddle my own canoe. 
I want to save money for camp. 











LEATHER 


GIRL SCOUTS are making beauti- 
ful and useful ARTICLES from 
LEATHER 


We supply choice skins of Domestic and Im- 
ported Catr, SHeep and Steeruipes, especially 
tanned for Pocket Books, Bill Folds, Belts, etc., 
in Tooling Calf, Suede or Velvet Calf and 
Sheep, Buckskin, Goatskin, Thong and Lining 
Calf, Skiver Linings, Steerhides for Tooling 
and Airbrush, Leather Laces, and Woolskins 
for Moccasins. Write for prices: 


S. I. REED & CO. 
Tanners and Importers 
208 W. Lake St. Chicago, III. 














Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 37) 
up to us to keep Kitty from disgracing 
Harwood—as she will, if she elopes with 


“Lawsy! Wouldn’t it be fun!” shud- 
dered Renée. “I mean,” she corrected 
herself at Carlisle’s severe look, “I 
mean, for the honor of Hahwood, we 
ought to stop Kitty!’ And she followed 
quite meekly as Carlisle turned and, 
with the air of a thoughtful Napoleon, 
led the way back to luncheon. 

Not long after the last bell had rung 
that night three dark-clad figures might 
have been seen tiptoeing from Carlisle’s 
and Renée’s room in the older part of the 
school out into the corridor which led 
into the newer wing. 

‘“Where’re yuh goin’ a-hide?” asked 
one figure, in a stage whisper. 

Leading the way back into the old 
house, the first figure stopped so 
abruptly at the whisper that there was 
a combined gasp, from the two follow- 
ing, as first one, then the other, ran into 
her. 

“Why’n’t you give a signal for stop- 
ping? Put out y’r hand or somethin’?” 
complained the last figure. 

“Now see here, Fatty, if you can’t 
keep still, go on back to bed!” said the 
leader sternly. 

“What’re yuh pickin’ on me f’r?” in- 
quired the other dolefully. “I haven't 
done anything! I only said—” 

“Well, say it tomorrow!” said the 
leader crushingly. “Now see here,” her 
tone gathered briskness, “‘let’s hide in 
here!” 

“In the morning room?” Fatty’s whis- 
per was one of startled protest. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Renée looked around her nervously. 
“Ah doan like this mawnin’ room at 
night!” she whispered feverishly, her 
southern accent, as usual, evident in her 
excitement. “It’s all right in the mawnin’, 
with the sun streamin’ in.- But it’s cer- 
tainly the ghostliest place at night, Ca’- 
lisle!” 

“Oh, shucks!” Carlisle’s tone was of 
one who prays for patience. “Well, 
where do you want to hide?” 

“Well, don’t get so huffy about it!” 
grumbled Fatty bitterly. “Just—” 

“Where do you want to wait?” Car- 
lisle’s whisper was inexorable. 

“Why—ee, anywhere along here. We 
don’t care!” Fatty’s whisper was care- 
fully polite. “Any place so’s ’t’ain’t this 
morning room!” 

“All right, come along then!” And 
turning about, Carlisle crept off into the 
dimness of the new wing, Fatty and 
Renée scuffling along after her. They all 
brought up with a sudden start in a cor- 
ner where a chimney projected into the 
hall a foot or two and Renée felt her 
heart leap as Carlisle grasped her hand, 
all at once. 

“Sh!” she 
“What’s that?” 

They peered around the edge of the 
chimney. “Looks like the—the—White 
Lady!” muttered Fatty, her teeth com- 
mencing to chatter in a regular tattoo. 


whispered _noiselessly. 


“Bosh!” said Carlisle steadily. “I'll 
bet you it’s Kitty! Wait until she gets 
near enough; but don’t scare her! If she 
screams, it will be all off with us!” 

“Ah—Ah wish Ah was asleep!” 
moaned Renée, her terrified gaze upon 
the approaching figure. 

On, on it came! The three girls felt as 
though they must suffocate, although 
afterwards not one would admit to fright. 
A moment passed like a century and 
then Carlisle, with a lithe spring for- 
ward, had jumped before the figure, and 
Renée and Fatty, seeing it stop, became 
very busy, all at once. A swift jerk at 
the figure’s head-gear and Fatty found 
herself staring down at a sheet in her 
hand. She looked up to find Kitty Evans, 
carrying a suit-case, regarding them with 
furious eyes, a dim night-light behind 
the others throwing her face into relief. 
She was the first to speak. 

“How dare you wait here to scare 
me?” Her voice trembled with anger. 

“How dare you try to scare everybody 
in school by playing ghost so you can 
elope?” retorted Carlisle, in a whisper. 

“How do you know I’m trying to 
elope?” Kitty raised her chin. 

“Well, you don’t generally go to bed 
carrying a suit-case, do you?” broke in 
Fatty bluntly. 

“Better get back to bed now, Kitty,” 
advised Carlisle quietly. “Or—” 

In spite of herself, Kitty moved back 
a step. “You make me sick!” she stormed 
softly. 

“You make us sick, trying to pull a 
scare!” said Carlisle bitterly. ‘So it’s 
been you all the time, making believe 
you were the White Lady—” 

She stopped, all at once, at the look 
on Kitty’s face. She had to, it was an 
expression of such utter horror! And as 
she turned to gaze in the direction Kitty 
was staring, the others turned, too. And 
for an awful moment, no one moved 
again. For far down the corridor behind 
them, beside the morning room, floated 
a vague, white something! And as they 
stared, it wavered and disappeared. It 
was like rubbing a chalked figure from a 
slate. First it was there, then it wasn’t. 

But an instant or two later, there was 
a terrible scream from the floor below! 

At once the corridor was in an uproar. 
Carlisle, dragging Renée headlong, ran 
full into a tall, stout figure in a flannel 
night-gown. 

“Young ladies! Young ladies! What 
does this mean?” 

It was Mrs. Lawtry, and Carlisle 
stopped with a despairing gesture. But 
when she would have spoken, she found 
that Mrs. Lawtry had sailed past her and 
had pounced upon Fatty who, oddly 
enough, appeared to be struggling with 
Kitty and the suit-case. At Mrs. Law- 
try’s approach, however, they once more 
revolved into two distinct figures and 
Fatty drew aside to fold her arms. 

“What are you doing here?” de- 
manded Mrs. Lawtry. “You shall all go 
to Miss Luval, at once!” 

“At this time of the night?” gasped 
Renée. “You can’t mean this minute?” 

“Why not?” retorted Mrs. Lawtry, 





Our summer stories and articles are just what you will want to read at camp— 
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with tightening lips. “You’d better go 
down and quiet that girl with hysteria,” 
she added to Miss Farnham, who had 3 : 
crept shiveringly out of her room. 
“Now,” she continued, when Miss ts CaSY to raise Money 
Farnham had reluctantly departed, 
“come with me!” And marshaling the . 
four pale-faced girls before her, she got f ( : l S t 
them to Miss Luval’s room and knocked Or 1r Cou ©rOOps 
thunderingly upon the door. There was : 
a murmur of surprise, the sound of with 
someone hurriedly arising and Miss 
Luval threw open the door. O b B fi P il 
“Come in,” she said quietly, holding S orne ene t encl S 
up her hand as Mrs. Lawtry started to 
speak. “Now,” she said, snapping on the High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, 
light and turning to regard them with Red Erasers, in Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lav- 
shadowed eyes, “‘please tell me what is cae a f th 
the trouble.” ender or Gray Enamel Finish, with name of the 
Somehow, the sorry little story was Troop in Gilt or Silver lettering. 
told. Miss Luval listened quietly. “Now, 
girls, you will all please, very quietly, DURING the past year we printed Camden, New York. Subject to a dis- 
go to bed!” she said finally when they nearly three million of our “Ben- count of 2% if paid within ten days, 
had finished. She stood motionless as efit Pencils.” We wey at it and at and ow Gua os if - 
they filed out obediently; but Carlisle, this very minute they are earning count is paid within ays. 
1] v back meh mid w th d- money for Girl Scout Troops in all goods are usually shipped within 48 
glancing back, somehow knew the sa F 
ness and the trouble which underlay that — Ne the yr gp — vit wa ring a a 
: < urnish are of excellent quality, g1 y not let us send you some pen- 
= oiled th, knew - ous A —_ tips, red rubber erasers, and can be ils which can be easily sold at five 
d spoiled the year at Starwood tor ner had in one color or assorted, with any cents each? This sneans a profit of 
self, knew that expulsion would follow short inscription up to 40 letters in $2.70 per gross or nearly $20.00 on 
the motherless girl’s foolish escapade. gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an every seven gross sale. 
And all at once Carlisle Martin wanted appropriate inscription telling the Remember—we do not ask a single 
to see her mother! And tell her, perhaps purpose for which the money is being _ penny in advance, thus giving you the 
incoherently and not quite understand- raised, opportunity to conduct the sale and 
ing, as yet, just how much she appre- Everybody will gladly purchase one do all the collecting before sending 
ciated her tender care and loving plans! or more for their own use, receiving _us our share of the proceeds. In other 
It w heavy-eyed. rathe ale- full value for the small amount of words—we finance the investment for 
h Bee hs ae cies ed in Ca hs le’s money spent. Business houses, offices, you-—no fuss—no risk—no worry! 
pen h rota — 7 F yess k etc., usually purchase them by the Do you know of a quicker, better 
room the next afternoon. Fatty spoxe if dozen or gross and you will be sur- or safer way in which to secure funds 
first, settling herself with a loud sigh, a prised to see how quickly they sell. for your Troop? 
little spoiled in its effect by the — We are making a Special Rate of No order for less than two gross 
of her jaws as she chewed a caramel! $4.50 per gross, terms net cash 30 or accepted. Pencils after being printed 
“Well, our first attempt to rival old 60 days from date of invoice, f. 0. b. cannot be returned for credit. 
Sherlock wasn’t so good, was it!” she 
murmured, looking sideways at the other SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 
two. Carlisle raised her head indignantly amemenaell ileeailiinal 
and swung around from her desk. <i asi ~ Be) 
“What d’ye mean—wasn't so good!” , ——— 
she oe. h hing!” F d As a special inducement to have your order 
“Why—why—nothing!” Fatty eye read for at least seven gross we are giving a 
her placatingly. “I only meant—well, $5.00 Parker Duofold or Lady Duofold Gold 
who is the White Lady?” Mounted Fountain Pen with every order calling 
“Oh, that,” Carlisle shook her head for the above quantity. 
sombrely. “I thought you meant the Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription 
Kitty Evans episode. You know, girls, I — — plainly rood will _- a once. a 
just can’t get Kitty out of my mind. wri ia ne ——— ee 
Why was she so foolish?” ° 
T don't tisk yon emit to wony,” THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
said Renée steadily, getting up and go- CAMDEN - NEW YORK | 
ing over to pat her roommate’s hand. 
a she didn’t get to elope after Corner Your Pictures-sibam 
° si wi caley Geom alwar 
Fatty chewed violently for a moment ~ 
or so. “No, I don’t think you —_ to the original indelible for- seius Aart @ernentl care ft 
feel so badly, Carlisle,” she said at last. ~ v r n are on sale at Photo 
“Kitty is just one of those silly people y A ») if IN be () | | | aA 5 
who is bound to do some fool thing or LINEN, COTTONS, SILK ETC-ALL STORES lot ne. ¥ pe 
s : 999 Senr For 30 — PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO~ Buys ENGEL MFG. CO. 
other when she S$ young: 30 HENSHAW AVE — NORTHAMPTON Mass. 490 dept. 4g 47110, Clark St., Chicago 
“Well, perhaps—but I’m sorry for her 
just the same. And now who is the White " : 
Lady?” went cn Carlisle. She shivered. Introducing Fifty Cents 
“Oh, I wish to goodness the mystery 
would be solved soon!” He’s just a small drop in 
“Let’s—let’s—stay up and solve it The American Girl Silver Shower 
some night,” proposed Fatty, hesitancy But he has a great many brothers that will 
in her voice. ’ help fill up your troop treasury this year. 
. » Pp) py P ; P 
Renée eyed her aghast. “You really Ask your Captain about the Silver Shower. Elsie Wrase has written her a letter, and 
mean that, Fatty? 3 ki she can get more information from 
b = we t,” said Fatty, _ If out The American Girl Silver Shower 
astily. ont mean it at all! you 670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 63) cal 

















So don’t neglect to renew if your subscription is running out 
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Spring Days 
The thousand happy things we want to do then—and alas! the 
thousand important and necessary things we need to do them with 











i... ISN’T IT? 


That tingly, excited feeling that 
comes with the first spring days. You feel 
just as if you were going to get a present 
the very next minute, and as if something 
wonderful were going to happen whenever 
you turn a corner. 


And things do begin happening, too 
—picnics and hikes out into the woods, 
and camp again after the long winter, and 
fixing up the cabin for week-end parties, 
to say nothing about May Day and vacation 
just around the corner! 


Your feet would dance right off the earth 
into space—if it weren't for one thing. You 
do need just about a million things to start 
the summer off. And what with new sum- 
mer clothes to buy and camp fees and 
swimming things, you just can’t ask the 
family for any more money. 

And yet, you’d just give your head for 


a new uniform and all the things that go 
with it. The color is so lovely for spring. 


. 





troop that is on your 
mind. After all the 
winteractivities yourtroop 
flag does look a little 
seedy, or maybe the bu- 
gle met with a misfortune and you need 
a mew one, or your pennant is faded. 


A spicand span 
new uniform— 
and how be- 
coming it is! 


It is a problem. 


But you can earn all these things in your 
spare time. And you can earn many other 
things, also. 


It’s very easy, too. You show THE 
AMERICAN GIRL to your friends and 
to their mothers, and secure subscriptions. 
Then send in the money, with the names 
and addresses of the girls to whom the 
magazine is to go, and tell us what you 
would like for your premium. You can 
have a whole box of stationery, or a whis- 
tle or any one of a number of other things 
for only one subscription. The list in the 
box at the bottom of the page tells you 
how many you will need for the various 
accessories for your new uniform. 





And, of course, you need [ 


a tie to go with it, and a you can get the new Girl Scout 


new belt. Then, too, an uniform as an 
archery set would make 
hikes and camping just 
about too perfect. To 
say nothing of little 
things like stationery and 
handkerchiefs that you 
can't possibly get along 
without one moment more. 


with it 


Dress (sizes 8- 


12) 
( * 14-44) 


Neckerchief 


Sport belt 





Or perhaps it’s your 


premium, and all these things to go 


Hat 
Web belt (sizes 28-38) 
“os 40-46) 


Stockings (cotton) 
= (woolen) 








You'll find it great fun 
i ¢ out | —and your friends will 
American Girl” | take you to their hearts 
ancien for telling them about the 
1 year 2 year | Magazine—and you can 
8 6 grin and run to meet the 
: : summer. You'll be ready 
3 1 for all its good times. 
3 2 
1 
1 
3 2 
2 1 
670 Lexington Avenue 








We You can 
by y./ have 
rt this 
[i 

rere free 





An archery game would 
be fun to take on spring 
hikes—Seven one or five 
two year subscriptions 











Write to 


When you go to camp this 
summer—a new troop flag— 
It costs only three one or 
two two year subscriptions 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


New York City 





Camp news and pictures, articles on swimming, stories of mystery and adventure— 
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Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 61) 
ever see me parading around in my 
kimona after this when the room-bell 
has been rung, you can report me to Miss 
Luval as being a candidate for any 
asylum you choose.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried a voice as the 
door opened and Julie seemed to blow 
across the threshold like an autumn leaf, 
all in brown and gold. 

“Now I'll tell what I heard as I waited 
outside the door to Miss Luval’s office,” 
she said amiably. 

“Go on,” begged the others. 

“T heard Miss Luval speaking on the 
long distance to Mr. Evans. Poor Kitty 
is to leave for home tonight, expelled.” 

There was a second of shocked silence, 
though every one had been expecting this 
result of Kitty’s escapade. Then Julie 
went on, more lightly. “And you’re not 
to get any demerits, because Old Consti- 
tution pleaded hard for you.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations— 
excitement and relief intermingled. 

“I hear you’ve got a good theme up 
your sleeve, Carlisle,” said Julie, when 
they had settled down for a chat. 

“Peachy!” answered Carlisle laugh- 
ingly. And when Julie had departed, too, 
Carlisle reopened the subject of the 
literary competition and went to the 
fireplace to get her notes. When she 
turned around, there was an odd expres- 
sion upon her face. 

“Renée,” she said, in a breathless 
voice that made her roommate turn and 
stare at her, “you didn’t take my notes 
out, did you?” 

Renée shook her head, alarm dawning 
in her eyes. ‘““No! Why, Ca’lisle?” 

“Because,” gasped Carlisle, “because 
my notes for the competition are gone!” 


What has happened so far in this story 

Girls from North and South and East 
and West have come to Miss Luval’s 
boarding-school, Harwood Hall. There 
are Carlisle Martin from a small town 
in the Middle West, Renée D’Auberville, 
an orphaned heiress from New Orleans, 
Julie Austin, daughter of Gail Austin, a 
famous motion picture star, and Barbara 
Gainsworth, who has arrived rather late 
in the term and has been put in the room 
with Renée and Carlisle. 

On her first night at the school, Bar- 
bara brings upon herself Carlisle’s deep 
dislike because, inadvertently, she lets 
Mrs. Lawtry, the floor teacher who is 
called “Old Constitution,” know that 
Carlisle and Renée have been breaking 
school rules. 

A few days after Barbara’s arrival, the 
whole school is excited by a story a 
colored servant tells of seeing the “White 
Lady,” the ghost who is supposed to 
haunt the old part of the school. Bar- 
bara says she isn’t interested in ghosts, 
and is rather left alone by the girls be- 
cause she won’t enter into their excite- 
ment. That afternoon, however, she 
makes a lifelong friend of Julie by saving 
her from a nasty fall in the gymnasium. 

Then, one day, Barbara loses her 
roommate, and is left quite alone. Julie 
becomes ill and delirious and has to be 
taken to the infirmary after an encoun- 
ter with Mr. Atterton, the school janitor. 
who takes her by the shoulders and whis- 
pers, “Gail! Gail!” 


Some say the White Ladystole Carlisle’s 
notes, but others are not so sure. They 
will all know—and so will you, after next 
month’s final installment of this mysteri- 
ous serial is printed in THe AMERICAN 
Girt. Don’t miss it! 


Petticoats Are In Again 


(Continued from page 19) 

under an inch at the top and gather. Run 
a second row of gathers about three or 
four inches below, depending on the 
width of the drawer. The second row of 
gathers should come just to the bottom 
of the drawer. Turn up a two-inch hem 
at the bottom and cover the hem line 
with a strip of blue bias-fold nainsook 
tape number five. Tack the curtains onto 
the sides of the table and the drawer, 
and cover the gathering lines with strips 
of the same blue tape in such a way that 
it will seem to be continuous all the way 
around the top. Fasten the drawer 
handles on again, and there is your dress- 
ing-table. On this table pewter candle- 
sticks may be used with blue candles and 
no shades. 

With these dressing-tables you may 
use various kinds of mirrors. Perhaps 
you have a plain one that you can paint 
to match your color scheme, like the blue 
painted one over the chintz dressing 
table; or perhaps you have a black and 
gold old-fashioned mirror with a picture 
in the top, like that used with the apri- 
cot-colored dressing-table, or a lovely 
Chippendale mahogany one cut in scrolls 
like the one used with the dotted swiss 
dressing-table shown in the illustration. 


The lamps or candlesticks on either 
side of the mirror give a very satisfac- 
tory light for dressing, and every girl 
has some attractive little boxes or bottles 
to give the final touch. A dressing-table 
looks much neater if all the toilet ar- 
ticles are kept in the drawer or box. 

The three dressing-tables shown are 
only suggestions of many others that you 
girls can devise yourselves. You can use 
almost any sort of box or table, or even 
-a shelf, as a foundation, and the hang- 
ings may be anything from the cheapest 
calico to the daintiest, crisp organdy; 
the lamps may be a pair of candlesticks 
electrified, and it will be great fun mak- 
ing shades that harmonize with the rest 
of the color scheme. The boxes you may 
paint, or cover with an interesting paper, 
and shellac. There are any number of 
ideas you may work out for yourselves. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to see whick of you 
can make the daintiest and most original 
dressing-table? When you have finished 
it, send us a photograph and samples of 
materials showing your color scheme. 
Then its ho! for the hammer and paint- 

brush, 

And ha! for the needle and thread, 

You can make, in a trice, 

Something awfully nice, 

If you just use your hands and your head. 

















How Handy! 


What could possibly be handier than 
3-in-One in this Handy Can? 

The oil is so good that you may use 
it on the most delicate household 
mechanisms, The Handy Can is so 
convenient in shape and size that it 
puts oil almost anywhere. 


3-in-One 
Prevents Rust: OILS- Cleans & Polishes 


It's pure; clean; different—a scientific 
compound of several high quality oils, 
with valuable properties not found in 
ordinary oils. 
At good stores everywhere, in Handy 
Cans and three sizes of bottles. 
FREE ‘. Generous sample and Dictionary of 
* Uses. Request them on a postal. 
Turee-In-One On Co., 130 William St., New York 
1000 











tesa! 





— Lots of It 
for Everybody @ a 


AUGH—be joyous—be merry! 4 
Make your parties happy, 
frolicsome occasions never to 

be forgotten. 

“Live Games” will give you everyting 
you want—and more—for a rousing go 
time. Every page of this book is packed 
with fun! 

All the Best Games at Your Finger Tips 
The book is written so that you can tell 
at a glance whether or not a certain game 
appeals to you. There’s no tiresome search- 
ing through half a dozen big volumes to 
find just what you want. “Live Games” 
puts all the captivating, worthwhile games 
right at your finger tips! 

FREE! Printed Forms for 

*® Two Popular Games 

The jolly games of “Consequences” and 
“Character” are so much more fascinating 
when played with printed forms which are 
to be filled in by the players. A generous 
supply of forms for both these vivacious 
games is furnished free of charge with the 
purchase of “Live Games.” 

Send one dollar for this book of fun and 
frolic, and it will be mailed to you post- 
paid with a supply of the free forms, 


CENTURY INSTITUTE 
Dept. B, 445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





—-_ 








All these and more will be in the summer numbers of “The American Girl” 
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Uniforms 


Girl Scout Dress, green... 


Hat, Girl Scou 
Skirt . tease 
Bloomers. . . as 

<nee Band Bloomers 
Middy (Oficial)..... 





ee 
Officer’s Dress 
nc ain sie pes. aa ones 32-42 
Be a4 wie taeceeanne: seen 
Hat, O ficer's, with insignia 
OE OR rrr 6-8 
High grade felt... . 6-8 
OS ee 
Leather, with hooks..... 28-38 
40-46 
A rere rT 28-38 
40-46 
Neckerchiefs, Cotton, each......- 
Neckerchiefs, silk, each. .......-+- 


Black and green. 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each. . 


brown, cardinal, black, and yellow 


Yellow Slickers........--+ 10 
12 
14-20 
Sweaters— Brown and 
Green Heather 
Cast Medes. . .ccescscccces 32-40 
Slipover Model + 32-40 





Badges 





+ First Class Badge 
¢ Flower Crests..... 
+*Life Saving Crosses 
pS PCE ee 
BvOnse . .220+2> cece eve 
t Proficiency Badges. . 
+ Second Class Badge 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar......-- 
10 K Gold Pin.......- 
Gold Plate Pins. .....+++ 
Silver Plate... ...++0005 coecees 












+ Armband 
+ Corporal’s Chevron spereseee ae 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron .... 
tt 

t 





lat Insignia (for Captain's 
BOD. oc ccccessccccerassoevces 
Laptis—G. S., for Girl Scouts ... 
+ Patrol Leader's Chevron......-- 


Pins 
t Brownie. ......----++eeeeeee oe 
t Committee... ..- --eeeeeeeeees 
t*Community Service..... oeeeee 


t*Golden Eaglet 
t Lapels—G. 5., Bronze... 
t Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) .......-- 
Gold Filled (safety catch)........ 
New Plain type... .--0-++++++ 
Old style plain pin... 
Midget gold filled.......- 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
¢Senior Girl Scout Pin.....------ 





Songs 


America, the Beautiful........... 
Are You There?....--+-- iio 
Enrollment.....----.+-++ seseeee 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout .. 
First National Training School... . 
Girl Guide... ...---++> SPF 

Girl Scout Song Book....... 











3. Girl Scout buttons, 
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5) 
° 


errr. -45 
Colors: green. purple, dark blue, light blue, 


$3.75 
4.00 
5.00 


8.00 
7-00 


“i 
me 
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nw 
as 
unase 





Standard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


EFFECTIVE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 


Girl Scout Songs 
CU GER: 6a ccadencucoetes 





Girl Scout Song Sheet awe 
Lots Of 80 OF MOTE. .62cecceres 
Goodnight 
Hiking On 

On the Trail 
PED SNR, occ neresnens seve 
Midget Size 
Lots of 10 or more... . 22.0545 
Onward....... is 
To America...... 





Flags 


American Flags 


2x3 ft. Wool 

3x5 ft. Wool... 

Gs Wao hn coc cnnndenececes 
t Troop Flags 

2 x3 ft. Wool 





2.25 
3.60 
4.60 


.. $2.60 roc per letter 


2's x4ft. Wool. 4.20 15¢ 

S28 i TWO «<<csce 5.75 20c “ ” 
6.8 Ole. WOlcc. « OOo “ 
NOTE: Two weeks are require] to letter 


troop flags and pennants. 
+ Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No...... 
Signal Flags 
Flag Set comaplete. ...cccccccsces 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 
pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
Case. 


_ 


2 
= 
g 
2 
-: 
¥e 
3: 
sie 
) 
9 
a 
i) 
Ke 
BD 
R 
a 
2 
S. 


out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 

BE See kacdmsemecaweees ss 
Staffs 

in. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 

G. S. Emblem ....... 

1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 

tin. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.... 

7. S. EmbMem—separate....... 






Fagle Emolom—separate......... 
Spear Embiem—separate. . . 
Flag Carrier........... 


Literature 


Brown Book for Brown Owls..... 
Brownie Handbook, English...... 
Brownie Games, English......... 
Blue Book of Rules............ 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir)... 
Campward Ho!........... 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover 
Ceremonies around the Girl 
Scout Years 
Community Service Booklet— 
Each 10c; Per dowen....... eer 
First Aid Book—New Edition..... 
Games and Recreational Metliods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 
(By Chas. F. Smith). ........ 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) .... 
Girl Guide Book of Games....... 
Girl Scout Game Book........ 
Girl Scout Handyfacts......... ‘ 
Girl Scout Hike Pack............ 
Girl Scout Short Stories 


DEPtES FZ)... .cccees ott te eeee 
Girl Scout Short Stories 

SS ere 
Health Record Books, each. . . 


er dow = 
Handbook, Cloth Board ( over 
Flexible Cloth Cover... 
English Girl Guide........ 
Home Service Booklet, each. 
Per dozen... .. see gee sane 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 
Pamphlet, each. 
Per hundred 
International Conference and 
forld Camp Report......... 
Knots, Hitches and Splices. ‘ 
Life Saving Booklet............. 
Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker....... 
Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 
(Jean Henry Large) 
Nature Program— 
A Guide to Girl Scout footers 
or 


in their Nature 








$1.50 


75 


wn 
i) 

















Price 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
enderfoot...... $.03 
First Class and Rambler........ .05 
Second Class and Observer ...... -10 
 & of" | eee “15 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 
book cover....... eccercccecs 1.50 
Projects, each....... ef-s -40 
Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower 
instruction sheet, eacn ....... -10 
Audubon Bird Plates 
Oe Seo Sere 1.00 
DE PON. cls eceeekseecawes -20 
Camp Andrée Logge............ 75 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
pO ee eee -50 
Girl Scout's Hope Chest 
(By Alice Sandiford)....... “15 
Patrol Register, each............. 15 
Patrol System for Girl Guides .... +25 
Plays— 
Why Thev Gave a Show and 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 
ON RNS SSR eee 15 
How St. John Came to Bencer's 
ERP Ear 15 
A Pot of Red Geraniums........ -I5 
Why the Rubbish?............. 15 
Everybody's Affair. .......0005 15 
When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky)..... 2... ag 
Magic Gold Pieces (By Margaret 
Mochrie) ...... ans nda Se 
Lots of ten or more, each. ....... 10 
Simple Dramaticsfor Troop 
EPC oii 50 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette) .......... -10 
CPE ME or cn crrekaneoeey 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer, 
Sets cannot be broken)........ 15 
RRR eee ree 1.50 
I os ero tera ang 2 for .o5 
¥ Washineton Little House (Ex- 
terior) . . . ee -02 
Washington Little House (Door- 
RP a ee 02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Price) 05 
Per hundred . 4.50 
Girl Scout's Promise. . . .05 
PEE 4.50 
Series of Law Cards 
POPE. oe csiccescccens Oe 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout's Honor is to be 
Trusted” 
“A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 
mals"* 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
Any of above, each. . ° 04 
FP GREE 6 occ 6ccvececes + 2.50 
Posters— 
New Building Poster 9%x11% -10 
ae Serer 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
Van Dyke)... Rance dseccae 15 


Girl Scout's Promise, 11x16. 2aes IS 
Per hundred... . 


7 | BUMEGTED.... 1... ee eaee 10.00 
Girl Scout's Promise, 8x11...... -10 
oo SERA: 8.00 
Scout Laws 
Sise 14x10.... ° oe +30 
BeOS Glick isc acncacedes -10 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris)....... 2.00 
Scout Masterghip......cscscccscs 3.80 
Three Degrees in Hiking ......... -I0 
Tramping and Trailing with the 
errr rere -35 
Tree Marker (mot engraved)....... 8.00 
Troop Management Course....... -75 
Troop Register (Field Notchook 
SID . ccnccccsevsasseesccesies 1.55 
Additional Sheets 
Cash Record (15 sheets)..25c package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)......... 3c ed. 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


+Authorized department stores cannot sell these items. 


Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. ’ 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
atterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 

4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 





Treasurer's Monthly Record 


 - eer .25¢ package 
Per Sheet (broken pkg.) .. . ft 
Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 

(15 Sheets) . ° 25c package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 3c ea 


Individual Record 

eae ery 25c package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.).......2C ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 

3c a sheet 

Troop Reports (30 sheets)..25c package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.) 





naa 2c ¢4 
Miscellaneous 
; Price 
Axe, with sheath......... $1.85 
Belt Hooks, exiva......... xe 05 
Blankets— 3 '4-pound camel's hair 5.50 
O, D.—3%-pound all wool, size ; 
ce, SEE ea ae 4.75 
t Brownie material— 32" wide, 
SS teh eke Lettcnenks 25 
Ne ee a thia ee Ee aao ne aoa tow 5.00 
Braid—14 -inch wide yard......... 10 
t Buttons—Per Set,Oficer's...... +40 
Coe Telet BM. ono ccc cssncacc 2.35 




















2.75 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
Trefoil 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch .80 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra..... «50 
Wiest AlS Tit, Ne. £. ..cccccccces 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size........... 1.50 
PE on ne ee 1.70 
Flexy Dolls (small).......... on -I5 
t Girl Scout Cloth— 36” wide, 
DEF Pho ccccese Ciaskeewnas -75 
Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
nen. . eecceces «35 
Box of three. 1.00 
Cotton... aco thess .20 
SGM. ccnae 1.00 
Haversacks, No. 1.. 3.00 
ae on 2.00 
Matoae, We. Boo. cccccsccccccces 1.60 
Ce ee 1.05 
NS TEs os v05:060444 660-00 1.00 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces .... 3.00 
Misror—U nbreakable......... eee +25 
t Patterns— 
Girl Scout Dress, 10-42. ...... .25 
NE, DES 05.0 nsec ccssinwe 30 
nb. ce SURE OO 25 
Paper Weight, Bronze or Black 
Girl Scout Feeding Rabbit..... , «50 
I I nd ow acdinndeian~e 3-50 
Poncho (60x82) ................. 475 
eee pa es atsuancae 
To Mp On Os... .. .ccoqececs.< 30 
eT eee 1.00 
ee Ge Oise nn tne ccvewcss 3.00 
Rape, 470. OF 36 O.. ... ccccceee. IS 
Lots of 5 or more, tach. ........ -10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt....... +50 
Serge, green and gray mixture, 
54-in. wide, per yard 4.25 
Sewing hit, Tin Case. . .25 
ME GON 6. 5:00 00000400 «50 
Girl Scout Stationery............ 55 
Girl Scout Stickers—each..... ee OL 
Per Down.....--- CO see eecee 10 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 ...... .50 
ii WE 00nd eccceccsicvauecs 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold)..... ‘ 4 .02 
3 for 5c; 12 Jor 15c; 100 for i.ov 
Thread, Green—spoot eae,” ae 
Per dozen SPOONS. .....esecccees 1.00 
+ Uniform Make-up Sets—....... ° +50 
1 Pattern 
1 Pair G. S. Lapels 
1 Spool of Thread 
1 Set of Buttons 
Whistles... ..----sceccece eevee -20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite..... —een 4.00 
Toney Ticker. ... cccccscseces 4.00 
NGSSOM 2... cee ccecevcces 6.50 
p ee eee oe eeece 12.50 








Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” premiums—uwrite for a list 
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The Finishing Touch 
to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief 











OW that touch of gay color does relieve 
the khaki! Green, purple, dark blue, 
light blue, cardinal or yellow, also black, 
tied in a neat four-in-hand and set off with 
the golden trefoil pinned in the knot, a Girl 
Scout is truly uniformed. 
Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized 
cotton, embroidered with the trefvuil seal. 
Only 45c. 


Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 


Made b 
STANTON BROS. 
NEW YORK 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 


























Send for this Book of 
NewSewingldeas 


RIGHT’S newest Sewing Book—No. 

18—is ready! Home sewers know what 
that means! This year more fascinating and 
original than ever. 28 pages of brand-new 
ideas. Clever things, easy to make—negli- 
gees, dresses, hats, bathing suits, children’s 
outfits, collars, table linens, curtains, door 
stops, smart new sleeves. New monograms, 
lingerie, toys, purses, pillows, quilts, trim- 
mings, decorative stitches, etc. More than 
135 attractive novelties that any woman can 
make—and make easily—with Wright's 
Bias Fold Tape. 

SEND 10c IN STAMPS 

for a copy of the new book with a 3-yd. sam- 
ple of Wright’s fast color percale tape in your 
choice of these colors: Nile, Pink, Yellow, 
Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, 
Yale, Emerald, Lavender, Old Rose, Copen- 
hagen, Tan, Reseda, Brown, Peaca, 
Gold, Black, White. Which color 
do YOU prefer? 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
Mirs. Dept. 818, Orange, N. J. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE ()) | 













When Stamps are 
Your Hobby 


By Ossorne B. Bonn 


TAMPS of the Cyprus issue which we 
chronicled in the last issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL have now reached these 
shores and they are very beautiful. We 
illustrate at the top the three quarters 
of a piastre value, printed in a dull shade 
of violet, and at the bottom, the one and 
a half piastre which is printed in ver- 
milion. This gives the map of Cyprus 
in medieval style, showing the six prin- 
cipal cities and Mount Olympus. This 
stamp on a cover sent from the island 
should make a most interesting addition 
and historical souvenir for your cover 
collection. As told in the last issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, the editor is ar- 
ranging to mail some of these covers to 
those of our readers who want them. 
A new set of air mail stamps has been 
issued by Brazil, in connection with the 
trans-Atlantic air mail service which went 
into operation on March first between 
Europe and South America. They come 
in six different values, five reis, seven 
hundred reis, thirteen hundred reis, and 
one, two and three thousand reis, and 
the colors range from carmine rose to 
purple and green. 

Hayti, that island republic of the West 
Indies, found need for a stamp to be 
used on registered mail and so a thirty- 
five centimes stamp has made its appear- 
ance. It is printed by the American Bank 
Note Company, and is a beautiful piece 
of work, showing branches of a coffee 
tree. The color is a rich deep green. 

Canada has difficult problems to face 
in distributing its mail. Air mail is sent 
to the Yukon, Pelee Islands and the 
gold-mining regions around Hudson Bay 
and in Ontario. It also goes to the is- 
lands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence where 
people often had no mail in winter. 

An English stamp paper tells how, last 
Christmas, a plane started to nine island 
towns to which the airplane operators 
had contracted with the government to 
deliver mail. It took two days to reach 
Seven Islands, the post-office farthest 


east, and conditions made it impossible 
to call at all of the islands in the ice- 
choked river. 

No mail is picked up at these isolated 
points by mail planes, since there is no 
safe 


provision for making landings. 















Send 10c for this 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 


50 different foreign stamps; illustrat- 
ed Album; Pack of Stamp Hinges; 
Perforation Gauge; Big Illustrat- 
ed Price List. To anareral 


™“~ epplics ants only. A 
be wW.W.B 10° 


ETTS, Box 
ANCHER’ S $$$ OUTFIT— -ONLY 12c! 


% Clearfield, Penna. 

Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; small album; 1 air-mail set; 
scarce stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay; 
Dutch Indies, etc., etc.—entire outfit for 12¢c. to approval 
applicants. Nice pockei stockbook, val. 25c¢., with every or 

ANCHER STAMP CO., (48a Clerk Street, Jersey City, N.J. 


~ FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of faraway countries depicting wonderful 

thrilling scenes. Includ Belgium (Satan with piteh Mork): Barbadoes 

(harlot and fiving horses); Chile (battle scene); Fevpt (-phins and pyra- 

galas) ; Jugoslavia (nude slave breaking chain); Ne foundland (wild cari- 
Malay (ferocious tiger): Trinidad (Goddess of V ictory) ; Tunis (fight 

i ng Arab); and others. To approval applicants enclosing 5c thie great packet 


w 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo 
IMPORTANT: payers now, we will also include free. «triangle 
etamp, perforation gauge and a small package of hinges. 
FREE! Fenway Unused Hundred—100 different, 
* beautiful stamps—all unused—from_ far- 
which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
Included are: Albania, Antioquia, Bos- 
nia, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa giraffe, ete 
This fine packet absolutely free to new approval 
applicants enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free— 


Write today. 
FENWAY rane co. 
161 M tts , Boston, Mass. 


THE MAP “PAC KET — 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime 
8. E. SAXE 1427 N. 58th St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
URPRISE PACKET—Borneo, Australia, U. 
S. Commemoratives, etc. and illustrated list 
of Sets, Packets, etc. for 8c; 5 diff. Triangles 10c. 
E. A. Moseley, 4521 Parkview St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Packet Cat. $4.00 to approval appli- 


cants enclosing 4c. 
Reliance Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 


40 different Cuban stamps 29 cents. 75 different 
West Indian stamps 54 cents. 100 different Latin 
Americans 34 cents. 1000 mixed stamps 39 cents. 
Bargain list free. 
__William H. Avery, Progreso 11, Habana, Cuba 


JUNGLE-LAND PACKET 


12¢ Smairre. Meee 1c 


___MANDELL, 635 E. Allegheny, Phila, Pa. 


10 [S\C\FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
4 Cents Postage; Popular 50% Ap- 
rovals, References. Write for our — Bargain 
ists of Packets, Sets and Premium 

Paimer Stamp Co., 8217 Linwood Ave., Detrelt, Mieh. 

‘LB. PARCEL U. S. STAMPS sent anywhere 65c P. B. 

—3 Madagascar stamps & Bennett’s Messenger free to 

applicants for Approvals. (Bus, Est, 1896.) 

N’F’ land Caribou 1, 2, 3, 4, 5c. Cat 38c......... 

Chile lc to 1 Peso 1925 iss. 10 Stps. 

Australian Canberra commemorative unused.. -_ 

SAMUEL BENNETT. 315 N. 6th St.. Millville, 'N. 4. 


Get This United States Packet 


A special packet of 50 different United States Stamps 
Postage, dues, revenues, ~° “Speco etc., all for only 
12¢ to approval opplicents only. 
CLEARFIELD STAMP COMPANY 
—s .% 0. Box 98V East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


100 All Different Stamps Given Away 
to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six 
months’ subscription. We guarantee your complete satis- 
faction. THE STAMP COLLECTOR 
Dept. A. G. 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, WN. Y. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 


1200 st with purchase of 100 different 
— == for 25 cents. aa oy $1 bill FREE with 
ase waate foreign : oe c. READING. Pa. 
different stamps $.50; 1100, $1.; 2000, $3.50. 
600 Largest 5 and 10c ‘list in America. 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newfoundland Stamps at Cost Price! 
a J Santee varieties $1. (A fine — 7 
E—my 16-page Priced Catalog 
REV. Ps .° BUTLER, St. Georges. Newfoundland 
ban Ai il, Barb udos (King Charles), both 
Lindy’e Coban, Airmall, 6, Liechtenstein. 2, Iceland. Lot 
25 cts. Premium given. William J. Grant, 6317 18th Ave., 
Brooklyn. — 
$1.00 Canada No. 127. Cat. Value 40c to approval 
applicants for only 8c. F. H. EWING, Dept. B, 
2096 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
75% 


U Preece mneels. Reference Required. Discount FRO 
REWFOUNDLAND MIXTURE, 6-10 Var. at 15c ber 108. 











off countries, 
approval sheets. 















































ORR STAMP CO.. Ashland. Ohio. 
Bergbom, 293a Hicks Street. Brooklyn, 
MALDIVE ISLAND, 1999. complete pict. set .25. 
A. F. SIMIONESCU, Hackensack, N. J. 


Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 
Neil Gronberg, Box 5441. Philadelphia. Pa. 


FREE 101 Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 2c. 
Johnson Stamp Co., Dept. A. c. Jamestown, N.Y. 
20 DA UNUSED STAMPS FREE to new applicants. 50% 


























Dis. Agents wanted. B. R. Grant, Hudson, Mass. 


When you buy from our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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The Good Health Puzzle 


The other day when Betty was studying a 
good health chart, she noticed the rather odd 
arrangement of the pictures on it. In order 
to impress its lesson more firmly in the mind 
of her younger sister to whom she was to 
show it, she decided to mark off each item 
separately and take up one thing at a time. 

Having three perfectly square wire frames 
of exactly the same size, she discovered 
that they could be placed over the seven 
items in such a way that each item would be 
enclosed in a space all by itself. 

Can you draw three squares around the 
objects to show how she did it? 


Puzzle Pi 


This jumble of words, correctly arranged, 
will make the words of a well known old 
song: 

Keynae Loedod twen ot wont 
Puno a teltil noyp; 

Eh cuskt a reefhat ni sih tha, 
Dan leacld ti Romanica. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a large city in India. 

Oil. Men. Ask. All. Cute. Ear. 


An Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the five four- 
letter words which are defined below will 
make the names of two well known garden 
flowers. 

1. A mountain lion 

2. Utensils for rowing 
3. Eighth of a gallon 
4. Undefiled 

5. A period of time 


An Enigma 


I contain 21 letters, and when properly 
guessed, make the name of a well known 
book written by-a famous French author 

My 19, 4, 21, 6, 1, is what every girl 
should be. 

My 8, 2. 17, 18, 10, 14, is what we should 
practice when handling money. 

My 7, 12, 9, 13, is the middle of the day. 

My 16, 5, 11, 3, 20, is a moving heavenly 
body. 

My 15 comes fifth in the alphabet. 
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Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square. 
1. Pertaining to a lyre. 
2. Early life. 
3. An East Indian coin. 
4. Separate articles. 
5. A large box. 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change the name Jack into Jrirt in 
six moves. 


Puzzle Sum 

















By adding and subtracting the names of 
the various objects pictured above. make the 
name of a former American president. 


ANSWE 
JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 


Tue Time PvzzLe 





JESSAMINE 
olnoiidoe 
BLOODROOT 
SeRP tee ee 
Avp a Letter: The six added letters spell 
LOWELL 


An Acrostic: Eyes, saga, toil, halo, elm, Rome 
ESTHER, SALOME 
ConceaLep Friowers: 1. Fern 2. 
4. Rose 5. Lilac 6. Lily 7. 
9. Peony 


Pansy 3. Iris 
Tulip 8. Poppy 


Worp Jumptnc: Lamb, lame, dame, dome, dole, 
dolt, bolt, boat, goat 


A Curtartep Worp: March, arch, ach 
A Hacr Square: 


DOCTOR 
OCHER 
CHIN 
TEN 

OR 

R 


Necktie Pvuzzzie: Invest, in vest 





An “American Girl” subscription makes a jolly 


graduation gift 




















All Honor to Greensboro, N. C. 


These 100% troops did honor to themselves and to their 
city in a recent American Girl subscription campaign! 





The girls of Dixie Troop 1, Greensboro, North Carolina, were the first to be 100% subscribing when their 
city held its Intertroop Contest for The American Girl! Miss Dorothy Donnell, the Captain, who is an 
American Girl representative, thought of the idea of a contest and it was sponsored by the Patrol Leaders 
Association. Little wonder, then, that with such spontaneous enthusiasm, the troop came out on top! 





Here are some girls of Stabeba Troop 2, which came out 
second in the contest. We wish we could show you the 
big picture we have of them all busily at work. But you 
will know from this how energetic they are. They made 
posters advertising the contest, and they adopted a slogan, 
“Every Girl a Subscriber and Every Girl a Reader’. As 
a result, ‘There are today’, writes Isabelle Coleman, the 
Captain, ‘“‘many homes in Greensboro where there is a girl 
and an American Girl even if there is no Girl Scout” 


REENSBORO enjoyed every minute of the contest. 

Every troop wanted to become 100% first—for the 
first troop to win was to get a red banner to hang in the 
troop room. There was a white banner for second place 
and a blue one for third place. 

It was an exciting race. Troop 2—a large troop of 54 
members—had an added incentive, for the Captain prom- 
ised to give each of the first three patrols reaching 100% 
a set of semaphoring flags. 

It wasn’t until the big camp fire at the close of the con- 
test that Troop 1 learned it had reached the goal first. 
But that is not the only contest in Greensboro, for each 
one of the winning Captains 
wrote to the Editor of The 
American Girl to say that she 
knew that her troop was the most 
cooperating, lovely, energetic and 
happy troop in the world. 

So three cheers again for 
Greensboro. We are sure that 
the Girl Scouts there are cooper- 
ating and lively and energetic— 





Your Troop, too, can be an 
Honor Troop 


Ask us how—write to 


THE HONOR ROLL 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Pine Cone Troop 4 got third place in the contest and had 
lots of fun doing it. They were eager to make a winning 
place and so, “even if it meant sacrifice on the part of 
a good many girls’, Miss Jean McAllister, the Captain, 
tells us, “they subscribed willingly. Some asked for sub- 
scriptions for Christmas presents, two got them in pre- 
miums, and others earned the money in other ways. Today 
they are all subscribers, and very happy ones, too.”’ But 
their picture tells us that—what better proof is there? 


and they must be happy because they all read The Ameri- 
can Girl and the many entertaining features in it. 

Why not try a contest like this in your town? You 
will enjoy it, too. And remember some of the things 
that made it possible for Greensboro: That if a girl can 
not stretch her allowance to cover a subscription she can 
earn her own by securing three subscriptions; and one 
need not be a Girl Scout to subscribe. 

Suggest a contest at your next troop meeting! And 
take it up with your Patrol Leaders Association. It is 
great sport to be a pioneer spirit in a new idea. Your 
troop will enjoy the contest more than ever if it is the 
one to suggest it! 

And remember, too, that 
whether you have a contest or 
no, just as soon as your troop is 
100% subscribing, send us a 
picture which we may publish 
on the Honor Roll Page. We will 
send you a book for your troop 
library which you will be proud 
to own! And a contest is fun! 








“AFOOT AND 


T won't be long before you will be off 

to camp. Afoot and light-hearted with 
the long brown path before you, what a 
wonderful prospect that is!! Make sure 
right now that nothing will mar the per- 
fection of your camp days. Get your feet 
in condition for long hikes. Cantilever 
Shoes will permit your feet to exercise 
and build the strength they will need at 
camp. 


Flexible from toe to heel like Indian 
moccasins. Cantilevers are certainly the 
right shoes for Girl Scouts. It is easy 
to walk in Cantilevers because they har- 
monize with the foot instead of working 
against it. And they are shaped as Nature 


Song of the Open Road 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the 
open road, 


Healthy, free, the world before me 


The long brown path before me lead- 
ing wherever I choose. 


Henceforth I whimper no more, post- 
pone no more, need nothing, 


Strong and content, I travel the open 
road.... 
Walt Whitman 


LIGHT-HEARTED’? 


shaped your feet, with nice, round, 
roomy toes and a snug fit across the 
instep that keeps the foot from crowding 
forward in the shoe. 


You will like the style of the Cantilever 
models for girls. There are handsome 
oxfords which are fine to hike in and 
dressier pump styles for parties and Sun- 
day. Make sure right now to get real 
Cantilevers. Look in the ‘phone book 
under “Cantilever” and if your local 
agency isn’t listed there, write the 
Cantilever Corporation, 429 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. and they wi!l send 
you the address. 


antilever 








